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DISCOURSE I. 



Acts vii. 44. — " our fathers had the tabernacle of witness 

IN THE wilderness." 

The ancestral remembrances of the Jews were of 
a kind peculiarly solemn. They were, in^the strictest 
sense, religious remembrances ; for it waa religion that 
formed the central point of interest in the whole his- 
tory of the nation. The leadings of God's special 
providence might be traced, in lines not to be mis- 
taken, along the track of the past. When the people' 
were addressed, whether for encouragement or re- 
buke, the appeal was often made to the character and 
doings of their ancestors. It was thus that the martyr 
Stephen, in the bold words he uttered before he was 
stoned to death, called the attention of his enraged 
countrymen to the early days of their nation's story, 
and said in this connexion, " Our. fathers had the 
tabernacle of witness in the wilderness." * 

These words may fitly suggest a portion of the 
reflections suitable to this^ day. Itis a day of peculiar 
interest to us, as a body of Christian worshippers. It 
is the last Sabbath, which we shall spend in this sanc- 
tuary, where we and those before us have so often 
assembled for the most solemn purposes, that can 

* In conformity with the Hebrew expression, of which the words in 
the original of this passage are a version, <^ the tabernacle of assembly " 
or " the tabernacle of instruction,'' would be a more correct translatioiL. 
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8 DISCOURSE FIRST. 

occupy the heart, — for communion with God and for 
the welfare of the soul To no Christian can his cus- 
tomary place of worship be an object of indiflference. 
No man even of common sensibility, I think, can take 
leave of it for ever, without feeling the occasion to be 
full of aflfecting recollections. If we have been accus- 
tomed to come hither with a sphit in any degree 
appropriate to the place, we cannot unmoved bid adieu 
to the temple, in which year after year we have oflfered 
our prayers to Gk)d, have sung his praises, and have 
listened to the counsels and warnings of everlasting 
truth, I cannot doubt that I shall have your sympa- 
thy, while I endeavour to direct your attention to some 
of the thoughts, which crowd upon the* mind, when we 
are about to say farewell to this house of Grod, and to 
transfer our religious associations to another spot. 

The occasion will require a few historical notices. 
On this subject, however, it will be unnecessary to 
go into details, since I have already embodied and 
published such particulars as could be gathered of our 
local story.* 

When the fathers of New England came to the 
western wilderness, as the forlorn hope of freedom 
and religion, the worship of God was their main con- 
cern. They scarcely felled the trees and cleared the 
ground, to make room for their own dwellings, before 
they selected a spot, on which to erect the humble 
structure, that might serve as the sanctuary of God, 
in whose name they had undertaken their great en- 
terprise. That fervent Christian faith, which liad 
borne them up under the presence of persecution 

* See « Historical Sketch of Watertown," &c. 1830, 



DISCOURSE FIRST. 9 

and privation at home, was transplanted as a vital 
principle of spiritual action, when they came "hither 

" To scatter seeds of Life on barbarous shores." 

We have reason to be thankful, that the religious sen- 
timent was thus brought to our land in fresh and 
strong power, and was interwoven from the first with 
all the principles, which lay at the foundation of the 
infant community. It created that feeling of deep 
interest in the sanctuary, which has hitherto been a 
trait in the New England character, and which, I hope 
, in God, will never be efiaced.* 

We cannot ascertain the precise time, at which 
the first place of public worship in Watertown was 
established. But it was undoubtedly coeval with the 
original planting of the settlement. Cottbn Mather, 
in his account of the foundation of our church, says, 
that the people here " resolved that they would com- 
bine into a church-fellowship as their first work, and 
build the house of God, before they could build many 
houses for themselves; thus they sought fir^t the 
kingdom of God." t The eariiest notice on this sub- 
ject in our Records, occurs in 1639, (nine years after 
the settlement commenced,) by which it appears " the 
meeting-house was appointed for a watch-house to 
the use of the town," — an order that suggests an 
idea of the danger and alarm, amidst which the little 



• Kindred to this feeling, and alike worthy of imitation and transmis- 
sion, was the pains-taking care of our fathers, even amidst the poverty 
and lowliness of their condition, to have a learned, gifted, and faitfafld 
ministry. It was, observes Johnson, «* as unnatural for a right New 
England man to live without an able ministry, as for a smith to work 
his iron without a fire." — WoncUr- Working Providence, Book II. Ch. 22. 

f Magnalia, Book III. Ch. 4. 
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10 DISCOURSE FIRST. 

communities of New England were founded. This 
first house of worship stood in the eastern part of the 
town, towards Cambridge,* where, we may presume, 
the largest part of the population was then gathered. 
It was probably a rude and homely structure, such as 
the circumstances of the settlers, and the Puritan taste, 
allowed. But it was hallowed by the pious sincerity, 
the truthful devotedness, of those whom the Sabbath 
summoned within its walls. All the associations of 
architectural grandeur would be but a poor exchange 
for the recollection, that this forest sanctuary was 
reared and occupied by men, who, however humble 
their doings might then seem, were called to act 
their part in a signal work for the cause of righ- 
teousness and of religious freedom. As I have some- 
times in my walks lingered around that spot, I have 
forgotten the present in the retrospect of two cen- 
turies, and have imagined the forms of those grave 
and faithful Puritans, as they came on a Sabbath 
morning from their lowly dwellings, accompanied by 
thw wives in matronly decency and their children in 
well-ordered sobriety, their garb plain and their coun- 
tenances stern, saluting each other, as they met, with 
stiff but friendly greetings, and directing their steps 
with pious joy to the place of their solemnities. How 
have manners and opinions changed since that time ! 
How rapid has been the developement of social progress 
among us ! The simplicity of ancient days is not to be 
expected amidst the refinement, the bustling enter- 
prise, the various improvements, of the present period ; 
but may we not wish that we had retained more of 



• On a Ijttlft hill nearly opposite to the old grave-yard. 
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the devoted sincerity, the sentiment of reverence, 
which warmed and hallowed the hearts of those men 
of the olden time ? 

This first meeting-house remained the only one 
till 1696. But meanwhile an attempt had been made 
in 1654 to erect a new one. Arrangements for that 
purpose, in pursuance of an order passed at a town 
meeting, were entered into, and the plan and amount 
of expense agreed upon. But from some cause, which 
does not appear, nothing was done ; and the people 
continued to assemble at the old house. 

In 1692, another movement was made respecting 
the place of worship. At this time, the town was 
divided into three interests or partieii, the East end, 
the Middle part, and the West end. After much dis- 
cussion and agitation^ a new meeting-house was built 
in the Middle part ; and on the 4th of February, 
1696-7, it was accepted by a vote of the town. 

When the sum of two hundred and ninety-five 
pounds was assessed upon the inhabitants, in 1698-9, 
to defray the expenses of the last-mentioned house, 
"the Farmers,*' as they were designated, were ex- 
empted from the tax, "because," as the record ex- 
presses it, "they have built a meeting-house more 
convenient for themselves." By "the Farmers" were 
meant those, who lived in that part of Watertown, 
which is now Weston. From this notice it appears, 
that they likewise were engaged in building a new 
meeting-house, probably on account of their great dis- 
tance from the other places of worship. It was not 
finished, so as to be used for religious services, till 
March 1700-1. 

There were now three meeting-houses in the 
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12 DISCOURSE FIRST. 

town, — the old one at the East end, and the two 
new ones, of which one was in the Middle part, and 
the other in the West end among " the Farmers.'* 

Weston was incorporated as a distinct town in Jan- 
uary, 1712-13, leaving two meeting-houses in Water- 
town. Waltham was incorporated in January, 1737 
-8. Its boundary line on this side came very near 
to the meeting-house in the Middle part of Watertown, 
including a large proportion of those who worshipped 
in that house. The estabUshment in the Middle part 
was soon broken up, and a large part of those who 
had belonged to it were absorbed into Waltham, and 
worshipped at the house, which had recently been 
erected there, previously to its incorporation as a dis- 
tinct town, in conformity with a report of a committee 
of the General Court, to whom application had been 
made by the inhabitants of the town for the purpose 
of settling a boundary line between the two precincts^ 
and deciding with respect to their respective places of 
worship. 

By the same report, the people of the East part or 
precinct, were required, within ten years, to remove 
their place of worship to the high ground called School- 
House Hill This was accordingly done. The old 
church at the East end was abandoned, and a new ane 
built on what was then called School-House Hill, but 
is now known by the name of Meeting-House HilL^ 

The territory, which was left under the name of 
Watertown, had now but one meeting-house, situated 

* It was first used for religious services in February, 1735-6, as I 
learn from the following notice by the Rev. Mr. Storer in one of his old 
almanacs : — " Feb'y 7 : 1725. I preached all day at the new meeting- 
house from the 26 Psalm, 8 v., it being the first time we assembled there 
to engage in the public worship of God." 
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on the highest point of land in the town. Thus mat- 
ters remained for about thirty years, when a wanni 
altercation occurred in consequence of a proposal to 
remove the place of worship from the hill. This was 
finally effected ; and the next change was to the 
present spot. The house, m which we are now asr 
sembled, was completed as early as February, 1755. 
With the exception of the part, which, as you recollect^ 
was added in 1819, it is now something more than 
81 years old. No person is living m the town, whose 
memory goes back to the time when it was built. 
This is the sixth Congregational meetmg-house which 
has been built in Watertown since its first settlement, 
including those which were erected before the incor* 
poration of Weston and Waltham ; if we confine the 
estimate within the territory now included under the 
name of Watertown, this is the fourth Congregational 
meeting-house since the original settlement. 

The brief retrospection, to which we have now 
feeen led, suggests a circumstance that ought to be 
mentioned, as bearing honorable testimony to the 
Christian spirit of the men, by whom our church was- 
founded and continued. I refer to the character of 
the first covenant to which they set th^ir names. That 
instrument of religious union, which on the 30 th of 
July, 1630, as Mather tells us, "about forty men,, 
whereof the first was that excellent knight Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, subscribed, in order to their coalescence 
into a church-estate," was expressed in terms suf- 
ficiently simple and broad to include the sincere Chris- 
tian of any denomination.* It is wholly exempt from 

* See the covenant in ^ Histoticul Sketch of Watertown," p^ 134. 



14 DISCOURSE FIRST. 

a sectarian spirit, introduces no disputed doctrines as 
the test of Christian fellowship, and expresses the 
engagement to cleave to the word of God ahne^ as 
" the infallible rule and all-sufficient canon." It is dis- 
tinguished by an earnest tone of religious feeling, and 
by a hearty devotedness to the cause of Christ ; but 
it betrays no disposition to impose articles of belief, 
or to insist on agreement in doubtful points as a pre- 
liminary to Christian association. They, who framed 
it, seem to have felt so deeply the practical importance 
of their work, that they thought only of the solemn 
obligation, by which they were bound to serve their 
God and their Saviour, in all singleness of heart and 
all purity of purpose* I rejoice to say, that, so far as 
I know, such has been the character of the covenants 
in our church from that time to the present day ; and 
such may it ever be. 

There are many instances of a similar kind among 
the earliest ecclesiastical transactions of New England. 
About fifty years after the landing at Plymouth, the 
church in Plymouth renewed their Christian engage- 
ments by a covenant, which they declare to be " the 
substance of that which their fathers entered into at 
the first gathering of the church : " it is as broad and 
liberal in its terms as any Christian of whatever name 
could desire. The same is true of the covenant 
adopted by the ancient church at Salem, — the first 
whose organization took place in this country, — and 
likewise of the original covenant of the first church in 
Boston. In the declaration of faith, they require 
nothing which may not be conscientiously professed by 
every sincere Christian. Thus faithfully do our fathers 
seem, in this respect at least, to have imbibed the 
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Spirit of the admirable advice given by John Robinson, 
in 1620, to those of his congregation who were about 
to embark for New England. " I beseech you," said 
that excellent man, " remember it is an article of your 
church covenant, that you be ready to receive what- 
ever truth shall be made known to you from the writ- 
ten word of God." 

It may be alleged, I am aware, that the conduct of 
our fathers on some occasions was not in accordance 
with the promise of Christian liberality, which these 
covenants would seem to hold out. I shall not enter 
on the discussion of " the vexed question " concern- 
ing the light, in which their persecuting spirit is to be 
viewed. The display of bigotry, which darkens the 
pages of their history, does indeed evince that they, 
like the rest of the world, had not reached the broad 
foundations, on which the true doctrine of toleration 
rests. But the principles, on which they formed their 
ecclesiastical organizations, are none the less worthy 
of praise, and prove that they, unconsciously perhaps, 
recognised a theory of religious comprehension, the 
true meaning of which was wider than their practice, 
and perhaps wider than they themselves, in the homiD- 
geneous character of their sentiments at that time, 
suspected. They had brought with them from their 
father-land a keen sense of the iniquity of tyranny 
over conscience, at least in their own case ; and of 
this feeling, however imperfect as a principle of action, 
we find a manifestation in that disposition to lay a 
broad and generous foundation for their ecclesiastical 
associations, which we may observe in their church 
covenants. From whatever source this disposition 
emanated, it should at least teach us a good lesson 
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never to be forgotten ; for, if on one occasion more 
than another the narrow terms of sectarian , exclusive* 
ness are out of place, they are so when ^i^t as a 
barrier to repel a fellow Christian from the^ table of 
Christ. 

There is another remembrance, which it is pleasant 
to connect with the history of our church, — I xneaa 
the remembrance of its pastors. Its first four minis- 
ters, Phillips, Ejiowles, Sherman, and Bailey, were 
educated in England, and were men of very high 
reputation for talents, learning, and piety. Had they 
remained at home, and conformed to the Church of 
Eiigland, their gifts and acquirements were such as 
might have secured to them some of the high hoiH)r9 
of that rich and venerable establishment. But, firmly 
and at the cost of all sacrifices, they adhered to what 
they believed to be their duty ; they paused not upon 
the question, whether they should obey the voice of 
conscience tather than the call of interest ; in the true 
^iril: of self-denial and of unfeigned humility, these 
distinguished men were content to leave all the ad* 
vantages of their native land, and were happy in 
spending their life and labors with this little fiock in 
the wilderness. They were no rude or ignorant fa- 
Bfttics, with whom banishment to a, distant land might 
involve no sacrifice of the pleasures of refineioeat. 
They brought hither with them the ripe fruits of Eng- 
lish learning, a love of English improvements, and the 
blessings of English piety. We owe them that rever- 
ent tribute of remembrance,, which belongs to unques- 
tionable piety, uncomplaining sacrifice of self^ and 
heroic devotednesa to duty. It is a poor philosophy, 
which would lead us, in the wild and vaporing boast 
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of modern improvement, to look back disparagingly on 
men like them, as if their virtues were but the twilight 
virtues of a dark and enthralled age. It is a false esti- 
mate. They were enlightened and holy men, of large 
and richly furnished minds. It will be well, if God 
grant us the wisdom to retain the good influences, which 
their principles spread amidst the forming elements of 
our social state. I love to contemplate the mild and 
faithful firmness of Phillips, of whom Winthrop has re- 
corded, that lie was "a godly man, specially gifted, and 
very peaceful in his place, much lamented of his own 
people and others,'* — the fervent industry and Chris- 
tian simplicity of Knowles, — the profound learning, the 
hallowed talents, the rich eloquence of Sherman, " the 
golden-mouthed preacher," — the warm piety and irre- 
proachable purity of Bailey. When I add to these, 
among their successors, the virtues and graces of An- 
gler, Gibbs, Storer, and Adams, and when I look back 
to the earliest period of our story, and firyi among the 
laymen the highly and most justly honored name of Sir 
Rich?u-d Saltonstall, who made a bold and noble plea 
against the bigotry of the times, * I feel that our church 
can point, on the records of her history, to men, whose 
characters and abilities would grace ,the annals of any 
community, and I bless God for such examples of wis- 
dom and of devoted piety. 

On this occasion we must not forget, that there are 
patriotic as well as religious associations connected 
with the house, in which we are assembled. Amidst 
the opening scenes of our revolution, this place 
claims to be remembered with historical interest, as a 

* See Appendix to "Historical Sketch of Watertown," p. 135. 
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place where counsel was taken in the hour of dangen 
In 1775, the second Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts adjourned from Concord to Watertown, and as- 
sembled in this meeting-house. This was in April. 
Joseph Warren, Esquire, whom the cause of freedom 
numbered among its earliest and most lamented mar- 
tyrs in the contest, was President of the Congress. 
In this session committees were appointed to collect 
evidence, and draw up an account, concerning the 
transactions of the 19th of April. The third and last 
Provincial Congress assembled in this meeting-house. 
A sermon was preached here before them by the 
President of the College, and the session continued 
till the 19th of July. 

This body was succeeded by the General Court, or 
General Assembly of the Colony, who likewise con- 
vened in this meeting-house, and held their sessions 
here till they adjourned to the State-House in Boston. 
In 1776, the fifth of March was commemorated, by 
the people of Boston and others, in the Watertown 
meeting-house, on which occasion a much applauded 
oration was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Thacher of 
Maiden. In 1778, this place became again the seat of 
government for a short time, in consequence of the 
prevalence of the small-pox in Boston. On the 2nd 
of June, the House of Representatives met here by 
adjournment, and held the remainder of their spssion. 

Such is the connexion in which this house stands 
with a crisis of fearful interest in the history of our coun- 
try. When we look back to " the times which tried 
men's souls,'' let us thankfully remember, that the walls, 
within which we are now assembled, echoed the voice 
of freemen, deliberating for the common good in the 
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dark hour of their country's struggle ; that here they sat, 
day after day, with the awful uncertainty of a tremen- 
dous contest before them, and a prospect on which the 
stoutest heart scarcely dared long to dwell I repre- 
sent to myself those honored men, as they entered at 
that door with countenances darkened by deep anxie- 
ty, but full of unyielding resolution; I see (hem take 
their assigned places; I hear the voice which calls 
them to the business of the day ; they seem like men 
who feel that the eyes of the whole Colony are upon 
them ; I listen to the counsels of the wise, and the 
bold words of the ardent ; and I remember that here 
were some of the doubtful beginnings of thjat great 
struggle, which, by the blessing of God, closed by 
adding another to the independent nations of the 
world. Let us rejoice that patriptism and I'eligion 
have intertwined the associations, which consecrate 
the remembrance of this old church. 

How soon does time give a peaceful and hallowed 
character to the past ! We look back, as upon the 
olden days of our country, to the period when the ven- 
erable Puritans of whom I have spoken, with the gener- 
ations whom they faithfully served, fell asleep in Jesus. 
We see, in the dimness of the past, the shadowy forms 
of a grave, thoughtful, stem race of men, feeding the 
flame of an earnest inward life amidst the stillness of 
nature around them, when as yet the sounds of enter- 
prise and the rush of business rung not through the 
land, and binding fast to their hearts the everlastmg 
hopes of the Gospel, while engaged in the quiet labprs 
of the wilderness. Their dust is mingled with the 
earth, in which that of our own parents and our own 
children reposes. Rapidly indeed do the generations 
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of men come and pass away. We need not go abroad 
over the world for illustrations. We find them near at 
hand. Limit your view, for instance, to this village 
during the two hundred and six years that have elaps- 
ed since its settlement. How many generations of 
your ancestors, or predecessors, in this place, have gone 
up to their houses of worship from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, as we now go, and have gone down to their nar- 
row house in the dust, as we likewise shall soon go. 
They toiled for themselves and their families, one on 
his farm, another in his trade ; they reared their chil- 
dren amidst the pleasures and disappointments, the 
hopes and trials, of parental anxiety, and sent them forth 
to take their places in society ; then they silently drop- 
ped away, one by one; the old race was gone, and a 
new one came in their place, soon themselves old, to 
pass through the same round, and to descend at last to 
the same dust. When I have wandered through our 
grave-yards, where 

"The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep," 

and have marked the inscriptions, here a century and 
a half old, and there bearing date last year or last month, 
some grave-stones so sunken in the earth and so moss- 
covered, that the tale of mortality upon them is with 
difficulty legible, and others standing erect, with fresh 
earth around them and bright letters upon them ; when 
I have bent over the tombs of the pastors of other days, 
surrounded now by the congregation of the dead, as 
they once were by the congregation of the living, — I 
have thought there was an emphasis I never before 
felt in the Apostle's words,' " The fashion of this world 
passeth away ; " and from this miniature picture of hu- 
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man decay, on a small spot in a single country, I have 
endeavoured to realize what would be the effect of the 

» 

vast panorama of man's changes all over the earth, 
could they be gathered into a single view. 

The thoughts, which hover around the recollection 
of ancient days, as suggested by the history of Chris- 
tian worship, are numerous and affecting. We can- 
not recall or reproduce the outward or inward form of 
man's life in those days ; nor ought we to do it, if we 
could, for it was a form which belonged to a genera- 
tion long since gathered to their fathers, and which 
had its place then in the developement of society, as 
ours has its place now. But we may and should seek 
to keep alive as much of the spirit of those times, as \s 
congenial with new modes of thought and action ; for, 
in its essential elements, it was a wise and holy spirit. 
We may contrast their simplicity with our refinement^ 
their scanty means with our abundant resources ; but 
we must remember, that the principles, which make 
their character venerable in our eyes, are the same at 
all times, however different may be the applications. 
The men of old days were poor and plain ; but they 
were righteous and true to their God in the midst of 
their poverty and plainness. When I bring before my 
imagination the rude and simple building, where our 
predecessors worshipped their God two centuries ago, 
and compare it with that beautiful edifice, which we 
hope in a few days to dedicate to the service of reli* 
gion, I am reminded of the remark made by St. Wul- 
Stan, bishop of Worcester in England, in the eleventh 
century, when his cathedr^ church was about to be 
pulled down to make room for one of larger dimensions 
and greater splendor. The bishop dwelt with sad 
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interest on the associations connected with the ancient 
cathedral, and said, "That happy age of the holy men, 
our forefathers, knew not how to build stately church- 
es ; but under any roof they offered up themselves 
living temples unto God, and by their examples incited 
those under their care to do the same." God grant, 
that the devout spirit of primitive days may be trans- 
mitted to the latest generation who shall worship on the 
soil of New-England. 

While, then, we prepare to bid farewell to this house 
of worship, let us cherish the recollection, that our 
church, built as it is " on the foundation of the proph- 
ets and aposdes, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone," is no growth of yesterday, but is the 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers, planted in the midst of 
their sufferings, watered by their tears, and blessed by 
their prayers. Hallowed be their memory in this con- 
nexion! There is a moral dignity imparted to the his- 
tory even of a village church, when we view it as mark- 
ing the line, along which, year after year, by a silent 
transmission from heart to heart, the spiritual influences 
of God have been conveyed, in which comfort and edi- 
fication have been carried to many a humble soul, 
in which the afflicted have been consoled, the weak 
strengthened, and the sinner brought to a sense of God 
and duty. Let us, on the present occasion especially, 
connect our church with the memory of the past, that 
our hearts may cleave fast and strong to its interests, 
that our best and purest affections may gather around 
it, that we may love it, not only for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the good men, who for two centuries 
have labored for it. Let it be a tie of union, a bond of 
blessmg, between us and the congregation of the dead 
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on the one hand, and the generations that are yet to 
advance from the depth of the future, on the other. 
Let us pray and labor for its prosperity. Never let its 
interests be late in our thoughts, or low in our affec- 
tions. Let not the hurry of worldly pursuits, or the 
eagerness of selfish gratifications, banish from our 
hearts the house of God and the church of the Saviour; 
for, if such a feeling should prevail in our land, on our 
walls the hand of truth would inscribe with fearful 
meaning — " The glory thereof hath departed.'' 



DISCOURSE II 



Psalms, xltiii. 9. ''we have thought of tht loving-kindness, 

O GOD, IN the midst OF THT TEMPLE." 

Some of the finest strains of Hebrew poetry were 
inspired by the reverent joy associated with the tem- 
ple of God. No book in the world contains so admira- 
ble a treasury of the language of devotion, as the Book 
of the Psalms. It is full of the outpourings of gratitude 
and penitence, of love and trust, of " thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn." In the earliest ages, 
the patriarchs, in the simpUcity of pastoral life, erected 
an altar on some spot, where the mercy or the glory of 
Jehovah had peculiarly rested, perhaps in the wilder- 
ness, or beside their flocks in the field, and there pre- 
sented such offerings or sacrifices as nature furnished. 
After this remarkable people had gone forth from 
Egypt, the tabernacle was pitched, and an apparatus of 
religious ceremonies began to be formed, till in process 
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of time the son of David erected that magnificent 
temple, which was the pride and the boast of every 
Jew, and where the music of praise and the voice of 
prayer rolled round the walls, and swelled forth to the 
Most High, Then might they truly say, in the words 
of the sacred poet, " We have thought of thy loving- 
kindness, O God, in the midst of thy temple." Our 
worship is attended with none of that imposing pomp 
of ritual service. But in forms more simple, yet not 
less affecting to religious sensibiUty, we have one day 
in seven, on which the thronging demands of the world 
may be dismissed from the heart, and on which the 
feelings, that had been heated by the contests or irri- 
tated by the mischances of life, may find repose. On 
the same day, perhaps at the same hour, thousands and 
ten thousands of our fellow Christians go up to the ' 
sanctuary, there to worship the same God, to cherish 
their reverence for tlie same Saviour, and to seek guid- 
ance and strength in travelling the same path to heav- 
en. In a higher sense than the Jews of old attached 
to the words, may we say, " We have thought of thy 
loving-kindness, O God, in the midst of thy temple.*' 

In my morning discourse, I suggested to you some 
of those recollections and feeUngs,. which the ancient 
history of our church should awaken, now that we are 
to take leave of this place of our solemnities. But 
there are other thoughts appropriate to the occasion, 
which should not be passed without notice ; I mean 
the thoughts, which relate immediately to ourselves, or 
to those who, in our own day, have gone from their 
connexion with us here into the unseen world. 

The monitions of human frailty need not be sought 
among £5tr distant generations ; they are near at hand, 
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and may be found among those, who walk side by 
side with us on the journey of Hfe. Since we, who 
now live, have assembled from Sabbath to Sabbath in 
this house of God, how many of those, who were wont 
to meet us here, have passed from the worship of the 
sanctuary, and from the trials or enjoyments of earth, to 
the judgment of another world. How many of these 
very seats, which we occupy, have been emptied by 
death, and filled again by new actors amidst the busy 
scenes of life. Of those, who have thus disappeared 
from their accustomed places, many were bound to 
the hearts of survivors by the strongest and dearest 
ties. Children have been separated from their parents, 
and parents from their children, — the husband from the 
wife, and the wife from the husband, — the brother from 
the sister, and the sister from the brother. How often 
have we come hither to pray for the consolations of 
Christian faith, when death has taken away those, who, 
but a few weeks before, had sat by our side in these 
pews, and joined with us in these solemn services. 
The faces, which we have seen, we see no more ; the 
hands, which have been reached forth in friendly greet- 
ing, have crumbled into dust. Truly, when you cast 
your thoughts back even for a few years, you find with- 
in the walls of the sanctuary a silent, but most affect- 
ing, testimony to the ceaseless fulfilment of the ancient 
sentence, "Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.'' 

Others have gone fi-om their places in the sanctuary 
to the grave, with whom we stood only in the common 
relations of social intercourse. We were accustomed 
to meet them in the transactions of business, in the 

pleasant interchange of daily courtesies or the civilities 

4 
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of good neighbourhood, and here amidst the solemnities 
of God's house. They dropped away from the midst 
of us, and we have rushed on, and perhaps forgotten 
them. With others we were connected by the ties of 
peculiar religious feUowship. We met them at the ta- 
ble of the Lord, and joined with them in the solemn 
rite consecrated to the memory of him, who loved us 
and gave himself for us, till they passed, as we hop^, 
to the communion of the just made perfect in the up- 
per world. There were others again, towards whom, 
among the competitions and interfering interests of life, 
we had allowed ourselves to cherish less friendly and 
pleasant feelings ; for sad it is to think, that our days, 
few and full of painful trial as they unavoidably are, 
will be sometimes embittered by unnecessary strife and 
by ill will, which can be remembered only with pain. 
But they too, on whom we thus turned cold or 
hostile looks, have gone the way whence they can- 
not return, and jealousy or enmity has been hushed 
in the dark stillness of the grave. " Death,'' says one, 
^^ imposes silence, and so at last these fierce passions 
of their minds, and these inveterate contentions, are 
composed to rest by the weight of a little dust thrown 
upon them.'' * 

These are among the serious recollections, which 
throng upon the mind, when we are about to bid fare- 



* Leighton's Works, IV. 296. Leighton here beautifully alludes to the 
lines in Virgil, Georg. IV. 86 and 87. The same passage is applied by 
Dr. Parr to the death of Fox and Pitt See Characters of Fox^ S{c. 
p. 309. — Scougal (Works, p. 1 12,) expresses the thought as follows ; 
** Naturalists tell us, that when swarms of bees fight in the air, they are 
dispersed hy throwing dust among them. Did we in our thoughts often 
reflect upon that dust whereunto we must all shortly return, we should 
more easily lay down cm quarrels and animosities.'' 
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well to our old place of worship. As it forms the ral- 
lying point of a common interest, so it admonishes us 
of our common frailty by reminding us how many of 
our fellow worshippers, during even the few years of 
our attendance in this place, have joined the vast con* 
gregation of the dead. There is a thoughtful sadness 
inspired by the rapid disappearance of the generations 
of men, unlike the feeling with which we contemplate 
other aspects of decay or change. The revolutions of 
things merely material do not affect us so much. 
Mountains have been rent asunder, or fragments have 
been torn from them, — rivers have been turned aside 
from their deep beds, — the restless ocean has beat 
and encroached upon the firm continent, — forests 
have gone down silently to the dust, and a new growth 
has sprung up in their place, to fall likewise in its own 
time, — the stately edifices, which pride or taste had 
reared, have crumbled down, and decay has sat in tri- 
umph over them till they are remembered no more. 
Thus desolation or change proceeds with a progress, 
that may not be stayed ; and these things we regard 
with wonder or with anxious curiosity. But it is with 
a different and pecuUar feeling, that we mark the wast- 
ing invasions of mortality among that company of be- 
ings of whom we constitute a part, that we see them 
move over the earth for their brief day, and then van- 
ish into silence and death. It is with another kind of 
interest, that we witness the ravages of resistless dis- 
solution among those, who, before time took its last 
step, were as busy and eager as we are now, whose 
hopes were as bright, whose feelings as warm, whose 
relish of pleasure as keen, as ours, — who were made 
happy by success and sad by disappointment, as we 
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are, — who enjoyed God's beautiful creation, and were 
chastened by his dispensations, — who breathed the 
fresh air of heaven with us, and over whom suns rose 
and went down. There is here a lesson healthful and 
quickening to our virtue. Heedless passion stands 
awe-struck before it ; vice feels abashed at the con- 
templation of it ; sensual indulgence is rebuked by its 
admonition; all serious, chastened, manly sentiments 
grow stronger by it ; diligence in every good work is 
stimulated; the fever of earthly passion is cooled down; 
hope is regulated ; fear is made more rational ; and the 
whole moral man becomes more pure in desire, more 
elevated in purpose, more just in expectation. 

But the view, suggested by this retrospection, 
must not be limited to the mere consideration of 
man's frailty. There is a higher and better thought. 
All those, our associates,^ who have passed from ^the 
house of God to the narrow house appointed for 
all the living, were immortal beings. The story of 
dust and ashes is not the whole of their story. The 
meaning of their existence was not limited by the 
grave. All was npt over, when they had finished the 
routine of earthly cares, earthly hopes, and earthly 
fears. The same sanctuary, which reminds u^ that 
they have gone from us, likewise reminds us that they 
lived under the dispensation of that truth, which brings 
"life and immortality to light." If we say only, with 
the ancient proverb, "Man is a bubble," we make 
but a miserably defective, and therefore an untrue, 
statement. Man not only hds a soul, but is a soul ; 
and nothing connected with his existence has any real 
significance, except so far as it expresses or cherishes 
the action of his inward life. Till you have seen 
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eternity written on the whole frame of his being, you 
have not understood that being ; nor, without this inter- 
pretation, can you ever understand it. He belongs to 
God; he belongs to the Saviour; he belongs to the 
spiritual world ; he belongs to that law of cjuty, which 
is God'3 law, — to those hopes, and that improvement, 
whose objects are infinite, whose course is immeas- 
urable. When, therefore, we think of the fellow wor- 
shippers, whom we have followed to the grave, let us 
think of them in connexion with that religion of Christ, 
those truths of the Gospel, to which they were accus- 
tomed to listen in this place. They have stepped over 
the mysterious line, which divides the form of exist- 
ence we see, from that which we cannot see. They 
have passed to the other side of the dark curtain, 
which is dropped between the life that now is and 
that which is to come. We see them no more ; we 
hear them no more; but life with them is still mani- 
fested in new forms, and has now grown into larger 
activity. Of many we hope and believe, that they 
have gone from the imperfect services of this place to 
the higher and holier services of Heaven, — ► that they 
died in the blessing of that hope which maketh not 
ashamed, and have exchanged the toils of probation 
for the rewards of glory. Perhaps they look back on 
the influences they found within these walls, as among 
the precious means, by which they were trained to a 
state of preparation for the joys that no eye hath seen, 
no ear heard, and no heart conceived. Here then, 
my friends, is a thought full of solemn interest to us. 
Be it our care so to improve the means of grace we 
are permitted to enjoy, that we may live the life, which 
we live in the flesh, by faith in the Son of God, and 
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that they who shall worship in our places, when we 
are gone, may have reason to say of us, " Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord : yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.** 

But, my hearers, there is a still nearer application to 
be made of the thoughts suggested by this occasion. 
We have a personal interest in the recollections be- 
longing to this house. When we are about to take 
leave of our accustomed place of worship, there are 
questions of solemn import, which press themselves 
upon our attention, and demand an answer from us as 
from moral and accountable beings. It is a time for 
that self-examination, which relates to the use of spir- 
itual privileges. In the quiet atmosphere enclosed 
within these walls, I hear, as it were, a voice which 
summons us all to ask ourselves, what testimony has 
gone hence concerning us to the judgment seat above. 

When we look back on the past, over the long Ust of 
Sabbaths, on which we have regularly assembled here, 
can we forget the purposes, which have brought us 
together, and can we fail to ask whether these pur- 
poses have been in any good degree accomplished ? 
All that we can conceive as most holy in duty, most 
sublime in the tendencies or most elevated in the 
hopes of man, stands related to the sanctuary, as to a 
central point of interest. We come hither to worship 
Him, who formed man in his own image, and whose 
inspiration gave him understandings to recognise and 
cherish that great distinction of our spiritual nature, 
our relation to the Infinite and the Eternal, to bow 
down before the throne of grace, while we present 
the sacrifice of the broken and the contrite heart, and 
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say, " God be merciful to us sinners/' to bring our 
holiest affections to divine truth, as the souPs life, 
and as the source of wisdom unto salvation. What 
are the other objects we pursue, the other purposes for 
which we Uve, compared with these ? Our attendance 
in the house of God is so much a matter of old cus- 
tom, even from childhood, that the apprehension of its 
great meaning grows dull and dead. We need to be 
startled into a quickening sense of its true nature. 
During the past years in which we have been wont to 
meet each other here, we might have been addressed 
in the impressive words of one, whose name is held in 
hallowed remembrance by our churches, with the 
questions, "In whose presence are we assembled? 
Of a few friends only, who have chosen this mode of 
passing an easy hour; of a preacher, a poor mortal 
like yourselves, who is placed here to furnish some- 
thing for your curiosity ? Are these the only beings, 
that belong to this place ? O no ; here we stand be- 
fore the Majesty of heaven and earth, whose presence 
fills immensity ; we come to pay our homage to him, 
who liveth for ever and ever, the support of all nature. 
We stand before a God of purity inexpressible, and of 
mercy everlasting. We come to learn the will of Him, 
on whom our poor life every moment depends ; we 
come to throw ourselves on his compassion, to confess 
our sins, to devote ourselves to his service through 
Jesus Christ, and to learn what he has revealed to us 
of himself, of ourselves, and of our destination. This 
is the threshold of a more glorious temple in the heav- 
ens ; this is an entrance to the world, in which God 
discovers himself to the eye of man. In a few years, 
these privileges will have passed away ; your prayers 
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wiD ascend here no more ; no more will the word of 
Grod reach your ears from this place; the follies of 
your attendance cannot be retrieved ; lost opportuni- 
ties cannot be recalled ; and all that ingratitude and 
neglect, to which these walls have been a witness, will 
rise up before you, and reproach you with unutterable 
sorrow." * 

And do these walls, my friends, now that we are 
about to bid farewell to them, signify this painful re- 
proach against usi Let us consider the purposes of 
the sanctuary, as they have just been described, and 
then answer the question honestly, for it is no light 
or vain question. 

When we look back on the time, during which our 
names have been connected with this place, as 
Christian worshippers, have we suffered ourselves, 
from indolence or indifference, to neglect the institu- 
tions of the Sabbath ? Have poor and slender excuses 
appeared sufficiently weighty to satisfy rising scruples, 
or to sooth conscience, in the midst of such neglect ? 
Have the claims of public worship and religious in- 
struction seemed so old and hackneyed a theme, that 
it has been difficult for us to bring our minds fairly to 
consider the subject at all ? Has it really been to us 
a light and trivial thing, whatever outward decorum 
we may have observed respecting it? Have the ex- 
cuses, which have prevailed with us to desert the 
house of God, been such as would have induced us 
for a moment to abandon the pursuit of gain? Have 
we really thought it a matter of as much, — I say not 
of more, — but of as much consequence to answer the 

* Buckminster's Sermons. Boston. 1815. p. 198. 
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demands of duty here, as to answer the calls of 
business elsewhere 1 Perhaps the testimony of con* 
science on these points may be the record of habitual 
faithfulness, of watchful interest, in the public services 
of religion. God grant it may be so to many. But 
let those to whom it is far otherwise, pray and strive, 
that, if lost opportunities of grace cannot be recalled, 
yet future ones shall not be wasted to swell the fearful 
account of neglected means. 

Again, let us, while we review the past, inquire 
whether we have here worshipped the Lord " in the 
beauty of holiness." Have we brought hither the 
unreserved homage of the heart, the unpolluted devo- 
tion of the soul 1 When we have entered these doors, 
have we left behind the. noisy or restless passions 
which the pursuits and contests of life awaken, and 
have we ceased to think of our gains, our resentments, 
our schemes for pleasure or for profit ? Have we found 
by our own experience, that the worship of God is 
something better than a heavy duty-work, that it is 
the glad offering of happy souls, the pleasant service 
of cheerful and heaven-aspiring minds, — that its pur- 
poses are not to be answered by coldness or formality, 
by bringing our bodies to the house of God, and leav- 
ing our affections somewhere else ? Have we felt, that, 
in the presence of God, we stand in all the nakedness 
of our real thoughts and feelings ; and that no lurking 
insincerity, no indifference or unconcern, can escape 
the eye of Omniscience, whose glance measures the 
universe? Have we. drawn nigh to the sanctuary 
with that preparation of heart and spirit, which gives 
an animating and sanctifying power to the hours spent 
here? Have we left the cares, the passions, the 

5 
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tumult of the world behind us, when we have taken 
our seats in this place, and said to them, 

" To-morrow will be time enough 

To feel your harsh control ; 
Ye shall not violate this day, 
The Sabbath of the soul." 

In short, have we been persuaded that here was a 
concern of infinite moment between God and our 
souls? Let every one hear for himself what con- 
science has to say, as to these questions. If the re- 
port bear witness, that he has worshipped the Father 
in spirit and in truth, let him pray for still increasing 
purity in this respect. If the review should rebuke 
him with the remembrance of carelessness, coldness, 
formality, or hypocrisy, let him humble himself in 
prayer for mercy, and for more fervor and faithfulness 
in time to come. 

Further ; we must ask what fruits we have gathered 
during the years of our attendance in this place. 
Have we gone from the sanctuary with good influences 
about our hearts, with more love for our duty, and 
more strength for our Christian warfare? Has our 
sense of gratitude to the Saviour been quickened into 
the principle of obedience to his commands, and have 
we learned to estimate the spiritual benefits of his 
mission, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ? Have we permitted the services of God's 
house to do something towards making us wiser and 
better, — or have we suffered ourselves to float along> 
fh)m week to week, giving a careless attendance 
merely in obedience to custom, but leaving out of sight 
the great object of practical improvement, for which 
the public institutions of religion are professedly 
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established? You are accustomed to take an account 
of your worldly affairs, to review your business, that 
you may see whether you have gained or lost by it. 
Be at least as faithful to your religious interests. Do 
you fear that you should be going behindhand in your 
temporal concerns 1 And have you no fear of going 
behindhand in the things which relate to your ever- 
lastmg peace? Consider, I beseech you, as those 
who shall give an account, consider what spiritual cul- 
ture you have bestowed here, and what spiritual fruits 
you have reaped. 

My Christian friends, I desire to take to myself a 
large part of the application of this subject. I desire 
to question my own heart, as well as exhort you to 
question yours. The review of our connexion with 
this house of worship cannot present a more solemn 
appeal to your feelings, than to mine. I have an 
affection for this old house; with all its defects of 
convenience or taste, I love it for the pleasant and 
sacred thoughts, which I am permitted to link with it. 
I remember, that here, in this pulpit, I was ordained to 
the work of the Christian ministry ; I remember, that 
here I have engaged in the most solemn duties which 
man can discharge towards his fellow man, that I have 
stood here to present the truths of eternity to your 
minds, and to preach "the unsearchable riches of 
Christ," — that here I have broken the bread and 
poured the wine, which commemorate a Saviour's ser- 
vices and a Saviour's love, — that here, in the water of 
baptism, I have dedicated your children to God and to 
Christ. Can I remember these things, and then leave 
this house with indifference ? No, I should be ashamed 
of myself, if I could. There will always be in my 
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mind reverent associations with this place ; and the 
remembrances suggested by what has been done here 
will linger around the spot, while I live. It is now 
more than seventeen years since I was set apart to 
the work of the ministry among you ; and that, my 
friends, is a large fragment even of a long ministry. 
We are amazed, when we stop to measure the pro- 
gress, which time in its never-ceasing strides makes. 
When I review the years, during which I have minis- 
tered in this church, I am reminded of many imper- 
fections and deficiencies, of much unworthiness and 
much failure. God forgive me that my labors have 
been so poor, compared with the standard at which the 
Christian minister should always aim. I can say, as 
before the Searcher of hearts, that I have endeavoured 
to do my duty ; but the intention is all I can answer 
for. I have sought to preach to you the truths of Jesus 
Christ plainly, heartily, honestly. My heart's desire 
and prayer to God have been, that I might minister 
to your Christian improvement and growth m grace, 
and that I might be a useful friend to your families and 
your children. I should fain hope that our relation to 
each other has not been destitute of good fruits. 
Would to God it had borne more ! May He, whose 
mercy is our hope, pardon the faults of my ministry, 
and guide me to better light, and inspire me with more 
earnest faithfulness, in time to come ! 

Brethren, by the blessing of God on your labors, you 
have been enabled to erect a new, convenient, and 
beautiful house for the worship of the Infinite Spirit. 
You justly deemed that the time had come, when this 
Christian enterprise ought to be undertaken ; and you 
have brought it to a close, well and nobly. I thank 
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you from my heart for the Ijonorable p^severance, 
with which you have completed the work. I remem- 
ber with deep gratitude the ujatiring industry and 
affectionate zeal, with which female kindness has so 
honorably labored to embellish the new sanctuary. 
May God reward you by making the house, which 
you have builded and adorned, a permanent bless* 
ing to yourselves, and to your children's children. 
May your hearts be bound to it by holy and strong 
ties ; may you ever feel a deep interest in it, and love 
it as the hallowed place of your solemnities ; and may 
"holiness to the Lord'' be inscribed on those walls, till 
they shall mingle with the dust of earth. 

How strikingly, amidst the changes of life, are we 
reminded of the permanence, the sameness, of dur 
blessed religion ! One house of worship gives place 
to another, and that again to another, in the long 
course of years, as convenience, neces3ity, or taste 
may dictate ; and the worshippers themselves, genera- 
tion after generation, vanish from the earth. But 
the religion itself is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. In its essential elements it is always one, 
and, amidst the shifting scenes of man's customs and 
man's earthly life, is like the clear and steady light of 
the sun compared with the clouds, the shapes of which 
are continually changing and perishing. It may clothe 
itself in various outward forms ; it may be connected 
with many unejusential articles of faith; but in its great 
central principles, which are few in number and of 
vital significance, there is a power, — a life, — that no 
time and no circumstances can affect. Amidst the 
revolutions, changes, and downfall of particular na- 
tions and particular churches, this; remains the great. 
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enduring agent of the spiritual world. Here is one 
thing, over which time has no power. It stands ever 
erect, like some lofty column amidst a wide scene of 
general decay, the beacon of hope to the world. It 
gave its blessings to our fathers, whose dust is mingled 
with the earth around us ; it gives them to us now ; 
it will give them to our children down to the last 
generation who shall occupy our places. Shall we 
not reverence a power, which thus always speaks and 
breathes of eternity, — which thus plants the standard 
of its triumph on the very dust, into which the body 
of man, with all the forms of its kindred matter, 
crumbles ? It contains, and ever will contain within 
itself, a refuge for the sinner and consolation for the 
saint. Wherever the weary and heavy-laden are to 
be relieved, wherever the sorrowful are to be com- 
forted, the ignorant to be enlightened, or the wanderer 
to be guided aright, wherever there is a heart touched 
with penitence, a poor prodigal anxious to return to 
his father's house, — there the religion of Jesus Christ 
appears, and always shall appear, with the same life- 
giving energy, the same holy and happy influences, 
mighty to raise up and to save. 

And now, my hearers, we must say farewell to this 
ancient house of God, where our fathers, our friends, 
and ourselves have for so many years sought the hal- 
lowing influences of worship and faith. It is worthy 
to be remembered by us with affectionate respect. 
We will remember, that it was consecrated as an 
offering to God by the men of other days. We will 
remember, that, in the dark hour of our country's trials, 
the voice of patriotic counsel was echoed from these 
walls. We will remember, that here the truth, as it 
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is in Jesus, hai^ been preached, and the memorial of 
the Saviour observed, for more than eighty -one years. 
We will look back on the past with grateful recollec- 
tions, and forward to the future with hopeful faith. 
May the blessing of God accompany us, when we go 
hence to meet in another temple. Farewell to this 
house ! And when the history of the soul shall be 
revealed in the light of a better world, may it appear 
that in this place many have gathered such influences, 
as have prepared them for " the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.'' 
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1 Kings, ix. 3. ^ i hate sallowed tbis house, w9ich thou hast 

BUILT." 

It is a great thing which man does, when he con- 
secrates himself and his possessions to Grod. He re- 
cognises thereby a sacred relation, in which is written 
the explanation of his mysterious being. He signifies 
that he is overshadowed by the Spirit of love and 
truth, that he dwells with the Father and the Father 
with him, and that the inward life, which alone consti- 
tutes his true existence, is the token of his union with 
the Highest. 

So when he attaches to the works of his hands 
peculiar associations with the Holy One, he makes the 
tnaterial minister to the spiritual, the transient to the 
everlasting, and elevates what is in itself poor or 
perishing into a glorious meaning that takes hold on 
eternity. It is thus that the very wood and stones, of 
which he constructs an edifice for worship, become 
beautifully significant ; and the forms, into which his 
skill and taste have wrought them, are no longer silent, 
but speak of things beyond the outward world. 

Shall such aids to piety, congenial as they are to the 
very laws of our moral nature, be set at nought? 
Shall we doubt that we obey a true and holy impulse, 
when we thus find in the visible a symbol of the invisi- 
ble, and place among our dwellmgs, or beside our 
daily walks, the tokens of our connexion with the 
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spiritual worid? The consecration of special places 
to a sacred service is so much a dictate of oiu* nature, 
that the world over, in all ages, it has held a promi- 
nent position among religious ceremonies. However 
defective or gross may have been the worship, how- 
ever enthralled among debasing superstitions the ac- 
tion of the t'eligious sentiment, still men have felt, and 
have expressed the feeling, that there was a meaning 
in sacred enclosures, which might not be scorned with 
impunity even by him who scorned other things. The 
Roman poet did but give utterance to a natural sug- 
gestion, when he threatened his countrymen with the 
vengeance of the gods for the ruinous condition of their 
domes and altars. * 

To this spontaneous sentiment our religion has given 
a new and lofty direction. It would be littie to the 
praise of Christianity, had it broken asunder all such 
associations, had it renounced for its spiritual service 
the aid of place and of exteraals ; for this would be in 
ill accordance with the philosophy of our nature. At 
the centre of the Christian dispensation lies the purest 
form of spirituality, the most intense principle of inte- 
rior life. These are the vital and characteristic ele- 
ments of its being. But along with these, and as 
helps to these, it gladly allies itself to the decencies of 
outward attractions, and appropriates the instrumental 
influence that acts upon the senses. They mistake, 

* « Delicta majorum immeritus lue^, 
Romane, donee templa refeceriS) 
^desque labentes Deorum, et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo." 

floR. Carm, lib. iii. 6. 
See likewise the account given by Tacitus, of the dedication of the 
Capitol^ when rebuilt by Vespasian,— Hist. lib. iv. 53. 
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who suppose that they make Christianity any tnore a 
religion of the heart, by denying to it all relation to 
place and time. 

It is interesting to contemplate the progress of 
Christianity in respect to the external accommodations 
•enjoyed by its disciples, as w^ell as- in respect to its 
moral power. We look back on the Ikde and friend- 
less band of the Saviour's followers, just after they had 
returned from the memorable scene, at which their 
Master bade them farewell, to go to his Father and 
their Father, to his God and their God. They turned 
away, as we may suppose, with heavy hearts, and, 
when they reached Jerusalem, assembled in " an up- 
per room^*' where they continued "with one accord 
in prayer and supplication.*' What holy and touch- 
ing associations does imagination attach to' that room, 
where were gathered the small company of God's 
messengers, from whom the word of life was to go 
forth subduing and blessing the world. Time rolled 
on, and that little band grew into a large body of be- 
lievers, holding "the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace," and carrying with theni the power that was 
to effect the greatest moral revolution in the annals of 
the world. During this time, they had stated places 
of meeting, though not such as were then denominat- 
ed temples.* As their^ numbers mcreased, and as 
they found periods of peace and favor from the civil 
power, they built their churches. These were multi- 
plied rapidly, insomuch that when the edict of Diocle- 
tian went forth for the destruction of such edifices, 

• The early Christians were reproached with having no temples : the 
meaning of this reproach is explained in Joseph Mede's Discourses and 
Treatises concerning Churches^ ifc. See Mede's Works, book ii. 
334-336. 
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there were more than forty of these basilioB in the city 
of Rome alone. Christianity passed through its sea- 
sons of sunshine and of storm, ever growing, ever 
reaching fwth to wider conquest, till a Christian em- 
peror was seated on the throne, and the baimer of the 
cross became the banner of empire. Then architect- 
ure, in its most costly and magnificent forms, was sum- 
moned into the service of the religion of Jesus ; and, 
when Constantine had finished a church at Jerusalem, 
the bishops were gathered fi*om the various parts of 
Christendom, to perform with due magnificence the 
solemn rites of dedication. From that time, the spread 
of the religion was accompanied by the multipMcatioa 
of edifices adorned with solemn beauty, and conse- 
crated to the services by which the soul, in visible 
forms, manifests its relation to the Infinite One and to 
spiritual being. 

And now, instead of that one ** upper room,*' where 
the little company of heart-stricken disciples met> 
surrounded by a hostile world, we look abroad on those 
parts of the earth, which are most distinguished by all 
the refinements of life, and in which the great Intel* 
lectual power of mankind resides, and see them 
abounding in the splendid memorials of Christian wor- 
ship, which echo to the prayers and praises of count- 
less multitudes keeping the holy day of the Gospel. 
The traveller lingers with reverent delight among the 
venerable temples and time-hallowed cathedrals of the 
old world ; and our own fair land, a new and glorious 
conquest for the Gospel, is covered with churches, 
whose towers and spires glitter in her crowded cities, 
or point peacefully to heaven on the hills and along 
the valleys of her beautiful villages. 

Such has been the progress in the external appen- 
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dages of our religion. And is it not analogous to the 
progress of the same religion, as a moral power among 
mankind 1 When] we revert to the humble and ap- 
parently feeble beginning of the Christian dispensation, 
it is wonderful to mark its widening and deepening 
progress, as it travelled onward through the ages, till 
it has become the great master power of the world. 
One, who might have observed those few disciples at 
Jerusalem, after the ascension of Jesus, in the light of 
common woridly wisdotn, would probably have regard- 
ed them as exhibiting one of the most hopeless of the 
many delusioas of fanaticism, *^Soon,'' he would have 
said, ^ they will disband from the mere heart-sickness of 
disappomted hope, or with the levity of unstable men 
they will abandon a fruitless cause, or they will wither 
before the fierce onset of persecution, and be heard of 
po more/' But was it so ? No ; these were the 
stj^ointed ones to carry on God's great work among 
men ; few they were in number, but stout of heart, 
filled With the strength, and inspired with the wisdom, 
(rf Heaven, They went forth to their t^^sk, as thosp 
who had been csdled by a voice they might not dis- 
obey, to be the heralds of salvation to a world lying 
io die shadow of moral death. They counted life a 
cheap thing, so they might but finish their, work ; and 
4iie word of God grew mightily. They gave ipipulses, 
^v^se mm ^bmti^ms are now spreading through 
the i&artb) so thai the far distant islands of t^e ocean, 
and th^ tribes of b(ffbw3us shores, are listenmg to the 
sound M it rolls on. Since those humble men, scorn- 
ed or hated by their age, spoke the words of life, the 
lu$tory 0( the wwld ha$ become a far diiSerent thing 
frooi what it had been before. Since the disciples 
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gathered with timid steps into ^ the upper room ^ at 
Jerusalem, and looked upon each other in sorrowful 
perplexity, the religion they preached has, in various 
forms and by numerous collateral influences, become 
the mightiest power that moves mankind, — a power 
which marshals the world forward on the path of im- 
provement, is down in the depths and abroad over the 
surface of society, kindles the light of spiritual philoso- 
phy, tasks the most gifted intellects to follow its far- 
reaching revelations of truth, and holds under its reign 
the nations who march in the van of the world's pro- 
gress, — reminding us how truly Jesus spoke, when 
he smd, ^* On this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail agsdnst it." 

We have come together to consecrate, by the usual 
religious solemnities, to the service of God, this com- 
modious and beautiful church, which by his blessing 
on our labors we have been permitted to erect. We 
would pray, that we may find fulfilled to us what 
Jehovah fulfilled to Solomon, when he said, " I have 
hallowed this house, which thou hast built.'' I would 
therefore ask you to consider what this act means ; or 
rather, I would propose, as the subject of your 
thoughts on this occasion, the significance of a Chris- 
tian temple. 

1. The sanctuary is a symbol of the Divine Pres- 
ence. In saying this, I do not mean to be considered 
as uttering mere wordls of course, but as declaring a 
vital and precious truth. Nor do I countenance the 
old imagination, which assigned a local habitation to 
the Supreme Mind. 

It is a poor philosophy and a narrow religion, which 
does not recognise God as all in all Every moment of 
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our lives, we breathe, stand, or move in the temple of 
the Most High ; for the whole universe is that temple. 
Wherever we go, the testimony to his power, the im- 
press of his hand, are there. Ask of the bright worlds 
around us, as they roll in the everlasting harmony of 
their circles ; and they shall tell you of Him, whose 
power launched them on their courses. Ask of the 
mountains, that lift their heads among and above the 
clouds ; and the bleak summit of one shall seem to call 
aloud to the snow-clad top of another, in proclaiming 
their testimony to the Agency which has laid their 
deep foundations. Ask of ocean's waters ; and the 
roar of their boundless waves shall chant from shore 
to shore a hymn of ascription to that Being, who hath 
said, " Hitherto shall ye come and no further." Ask of 
the rivers; and, as they roll onward to the sea, do they 
not bear along their ceaseless tribute to the ever- 
working Energy, which struck open their fountains and 
poured them down through the valleys?) Ask of every 
region of the earth, from the burning equator to the icy 
pole, from the rock-bound coast to the plain covered 
with its luxuriant vegetation; and will you not find on 
them all the record of the Creator's presence? Ask of 
the countless tribes of plants and animals ; and shall 
they not testify to the action of the great Source of 
Life? Yesy from every portion, from every department 
of nature, comes the same voice ; everywhere we hear 
thy name, O God; everywhere we see thy love. 
Creation, in all its length and breadth, in all its depth 
and height, is the manifestation of thy Spirit, and with- 
out thee the world were dark and dead. The universe 
is to us as the burning bush which the Hebrew leader 
saw ; God is ever present in it, for it burns with His 

7 
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glory, and the ground on which we stand is always 
holy. 

How then can we speak of that Presence as pecu- 
liarly in the" sanctuary, which is abroad through all 
space and timel " Behold," said the king of Israel, 
following out this natural thought, " the heaven, and the 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee; how much 
less this house, which I have builded/' But here it 
should be remembered, that, when we speak of the 
presence of God in relation to the human mind, we 
suppose such a state of mind as may be fitted to appre- 
hend that presence; without this, the tokens of the 
Infinite Spirit are as if they were not. We can draw 
nigh unto God, so as to realize that he is with us, only 
by coming into a state of spiritual union with him ; and 
that spiritual union is the result of the action which 
carries our souls towards God. When our inward 
frame is in harmony with the Divine Nature, by being 
opened to the light of truth, which is the sun of the 
spiritual world, and by expanding into holy affections 
and heavenly aspirations ; then, and not before, we are 
truly in the presence of God; then, and not before, 
there is a living relation between us and the Father of 
our spirits. 

Now the process, by which this approximation to the 
great Source of moral life is to be effected, must be 
wrought out by the lifting up of our faculties and feel- 
ings out of dark and chilling influences into the broad, 
warm day of the upper world. The good man Uves in 
the presence of God because he is good, because his 
spirit has an affinity for the divine and the infinite ; he 
is not alone, for the Father is with him. It is indiffer- 
ence, or depravity, or earthliness, that carries the soul 
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away from the presence-chamber of the Almighty, ths^ 
blinds the eye, petrifies the heart and shuts us up in a 
narrow prison, so that we live without God. What, 
though the agency of the Holy One is about us and 
within us, encompassing our paths at home and* abroad, 
in solitude and in society? what, though it may be 
traced in the history of the world and in our own ex- 
perience, in the beneficent arrangements of Providence 
and in the mysteries of our spiritual frame? So loiig 
as our minds are blind to its tokens, and refuse to re- 
cognise its doings by coming into that moral harmony 
with them, which constitutes the true vision, it is all in 
vain. It is as if we should stand in the midst of the 
outward creation, as it lies tranquilly in the beautiful 
sunlight, and yet see none of its glories, because our 
eyes are darkened by disease, or because we look 
down only upon the Httle spot beneath our feet. 

The true presence of God, then, is that presence 
which the spirit of man seeks and gains, when it passes 
into a state of moral union with God. Now this is the 
developement of our nature, which the temple conse- 
crated to religion is designed to assist, and which it 
does greatly assist, unless the purpose be paralyzed 
by formality or crushed by worldliness. In the church, 
the willing soul may find such influences, as shall place 
the vital elements of her being in true correspondence 
with the Highest. It is there, that faith is nourished, 
hope kindled, and peace shed abroad in the inner man. 
It is there, that the icy indifference, the self-seeking 
which wrongs the soul, the hardened earthliness, the 
corrupt trifling, which separate between man and his 
God, may vanish before the moral power that consti- 
tutes, if I may so say, the genius of the place, and thus 
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the finite mind may be carried into intimate communion 
with the Infinite Mind. There we may be nourished 
in truth, wisdom, and love; and by these God is in us 
and we in God. The services of the sanctuary, and 
the thoughts that stir in the worshipper's heart, may 
cause heaven to open in the silent manifestations of the 
Holy One ; for, even amidst the imperfection and Uttle- 
ness of earth, whatever may be the measure of our 
progress in the true spiritual life, it will correspond to 
the vast expansion of the Divine Nature, as the shadow 
on the dial corresponds in its motion to the position of 
the sun in the heavens, though the shadow moves per- 
haps but a handbreadth, while the place of the great 
luminary changes by millions of miles. 

The ancient Gentiles, we are told, supposed their 
deities to be enclosed within their temples by the effi- 
cacy of spells and magical incantatioiis, so that they 
could always be found there when wanted by their 
worshippers. For this retention of the gods within the 
sacred enclosure, an idol was necessary as the central 
point of collocation. In their gross apprehension, this 
indwelling of the image of the god was essential to the 
idea of a temple ; and because the followers of Jesus, 
guided by a better instruction, discarded these unwor- 
thy conceptions, and believed the mind of the worship- 
per to be the true sanctuary, they were represented as 
having no temples. In latpr days, the doctrine has 
received the countenance of learned Christian divines, 
that the presence of God in the place of worship is to 
be explained by the actual, though invisible presence 
of his retinue of holy angels, — the heavenly guard, sta- 
tioned as observers of the conduct and the hearts of 
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the congregation.^ But to the enlightened Christian, 
this subject exhibits itself in far higher and more spiri- 
tual relations. He knows that he can come into the 
presence of the Most High only by the elevating and 
sanctifying influences, through which his own nature 
passes ; that he can rise to the true vision of the Divine 
only on the wings of faith, only by the upward progress 
of his inward being ; that, as it has been well expressed, 
we can see God as he is, " no otherwise but by becom- 
ing detfomiy by being changed into the same glory." f 
The real Schechinah,| or the special manifestation of 
Grod*s presence, is in the human soul, in its exercises 
of trust, of love, of holy thought, of devout aspiration. 
It is because in the church these motions of the spirit 
are or may be warmed into strong action, and these 
tendencies towards heaven ripened into principles, that 
the church becomes significant of divine reahties, and 
that God may be said to meet the true worshipper 



• Joseph Mede's Works, book ii. 343. 

t Bishop Rust's Funeral Sermon on Jeremy Taylor. This discourse, 
full of the rich eloquence of spiritual thought, may be found in the first 
volume of Heber's edition of Taylor. The following extract from it 
finely describes a great truth connected with my subject : — " There are 
several faculties in the soul of man, that are conformed to several kinds 
of objects ; and, according to that life a man is awakened into, so these 
faculties do exert themselves ; and though, while we live barely an ani- 
mal life, we converse with little more than this outward world and the 
objects of our senses, yet there are faculties within us that are receptive 
of God ; and, when we arrive once unto a due measure of purity of spirit, 
the rays of heavenly light will as certainly shine into our minds, as the 
beams of the sun, when it arises above the horizon, do illuminate the clear 
and pellucid air ; and from this sight and illumination, the soul proceeds 
to an intimate union with God, and to a taste and touch of him. This is 
that li^vx^s ir^*t i»t**»v l:rc^, that ' silent touch ' with God, that fills the soul 
with unexpressible joy and triumph." 

X Carlyle's Smior ResartuSf p. 65. 
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there. He, who knows this by his own experience, 
who has found in the temple that quickening of the 
inward life which he finds nowhere else, will be ready 
to say, in the language of the patriarch when he awoke 
from the vision at Bethel, " Surely the Lord is in this 
place and I knew it not; this is none other but the 
house of God, this is the gate of heaven." 

2. The sanctuary is the symbol of the purest and 
most salutary emotions of the human heart. It is the 
standing exhibition of the fact, that a refuge is provided 
from the wearisome toil and the heating pursuits of a 
world, where are duties and disappointments which we 
may not avoid and should not wish to avoid, but which 
sometimes try the spirit painfully. It stands in the 
midst of our dwellings, surrounded by the scenes of our 
usual labor, — a tranquil and separated spot, to signify 
that there is a place of holy refreshment for the mind 
amidst its working-day cares. 

I know that the reality of this view depends on the 
state of feeling with which we habitually visit the church 
and perform our duties there ; but, in all statements of 
this sort, we presuppose a wise and conscientious use 
of the means of grace connected witt^ our Christian 
institutions. Without this, they will sink among the 
dead things of form, instead of being instinct with a 
living power. But if, a^ a matter of sacred duty, we 
avail ourselves of those preparative influences, which 
tranquillize and purify our trains of thought by taking 
them out of their common tracks of worldliness, which 
give the mind a fixed, steady, religious tendency, and 
create an aptness for devout contemplation, a relish 
for Christian truth, then it may indeed be affirmed, that 
the house of worship is the scene of that healing power. 
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which is found in the best affections of our nature. I 
know not where we may look for calm and soothing 
injfluences, if not in those exercises and in that disci- 
pline of the feelings, which the sanctuary offers. The 
tribute which we there present, is a tribute of praise to 
the Presiding Mind of the universe ; and even if it be 
not, as it should be, the outpouring of a heart filled with 
the love of the infinitely Good and True, still there is 
in the very nature of the contemplation to which for a 
while it fastens the thoughts, a power that must give a 
respite, at least, from the things which debase or grieve 
the spirit. 

" Praise is devotion fit for ihightie minds, 
The differing^ world's agreeing^ sacrifice." 

Not less is it fit for the humblest minds; and for all it 
has a blessing of elevated calmness like that which we 
find in looking, till we are lost in far-running thoughts, 
at the stars in the firmament. So, too, penitence has 
a subduing and refining efficacy for the heart. We 
stand in the presence of the holy laws prescribed by 
the Moral Governor of the universe, and conscience 
declares the verdict, that we are transgressors. The 
sentiment of un worthiness and of our need of mercy is 
a purifying sentiment. The sacrifice of a broken spirit 
is not only acceptable to God, but comes back in bless- 
ings on the heart of the penitent himsel£ Nor can the 
mind be called to the contemplation of religious truth, 
in all its vast relations to the present and the future, 
without receiving from the process an influence at least 
far better than that of the petty or agitating interests of 
the things seen and temporal. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ, even if it does not operate with a savmg power 
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on the heart, will do much to redeem it from frivolity 
and debasement. 

And so I might proceed to speak of all the modifi- 
cations of tranquillizing influence, which the temple of 
God may furnish to the willing mind, the antagonist 
power which it supplies to the hurry and the worldli- 
ness, the heating and corrupting pursuits, that crowd 
around us amid our every-day scenes. May we not 
fitly call these, in the beautiful words of an old divine, 
" a sweet breathing of the Holy Spirit upon our pas- 
sions, whereby it does, as it did in the beginning of 
Genesis, incubare aquiSy move by a cherishing, quiet 
virtue, upon the sea of our passions? " 

Now here is a soothing power, which every one will 
find occasions enough to wish for. AflSiction in some 
of its various forms will cast its dark shade over his 
domestic circle; the hollow-hearted selfishness, the 
narrow views, the bigotry, the ingratitude of his fellow- 
men, will mingle many drops of bitterness in his cup; 
seasons will come when the spirit within him will be 
weary and faint under the burdens of life, and he wiD 
be ready to exclaim, " Oh, that I had wings like a dove ! 
for then would I fly away and be at rest;'* seasons 
when temptations will press hard, when the voice of 
duty will be stern and her tasks severe ; seasons when 
he will see the emptiness, the cheat of all that wealth 
or self-indulgence has to bestow, when the pangs of 
the last hour will come up in prospect, and the solem- 
nity of death will press on his thoughts not to be turned 
aside. At such times wiD he not thank God for the 
privileges of the temple, which symbolizes the soothing 
influences of divine truth and of a better world, which 
is as ** a refuge in the storm, a shadow in the heat? *' 
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Even if the sanctuary could render no higher service 
.than this recreation of the wearied spirit, it would am- 
ply repay the mo^t liberal protection from the commu- 
nity. Among the various tribes of fishes, there are 
some that cannot live without occasionally coming to 
the surface of the water to breathe our air. Our con- 
dition somewhat resembles this. No one, who has 
any apprehension of better things than the pleasures 
of sense or the possessions that perish in the using, 
can live long without taking breath in the higher atmo- 
sphere of devotion and of spiritual truth. We are 
informed, that the primitive Christians built their 
churches, for the most part, in an oblong shape, so as 
to exhibit some similitude to the form of a ship; the 
emblematical meaning of this was, that mankind are 
cast upon a stormy and tempestuous sea, and that the 
church is the ship of safety to bear them to the haven 
of peace.* The device may be regarded as a quaint 
conceit; but does it not contain the germ of a signifi- 
cance, the truth of which every man of religious sensi- 
bility must acknowledge, amidst the wearisome, strug- 
gles and the wasting labors, the sad hours and the 
trying duties, of life? 

3. The sanctuary is the symbol of a provision for the 
best welfare of the civil community. It stands forth, 
bearing the silent testimony of respect paid to religion, 
as the essential foundation of the wellbeing of society* 
It is the monument of the incorporation of Christianity 
an^ong the vital elements of that mass, which we call 
the nation. Thus understood, it represents a truth 
confirmed by the wisdom of ages, as well as proclaim.- 



* Cave's PrimUive ChrisHanityy p. 87. 
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ed by the voice of God, — a truth of noble meaning, but 
far from being generally appreciated as it should be. 

Our churches, scattered through the land as a part 
of the institutions of social life, testify, that religion is 
not a selfish thing; that it belongs to the community as 
such, and blesses the community as such; that its prov- 
ince is not confined to the breast of the individual or 
to the joys of the family circle ; that, when it has sanc- 
tified and made happy your own heart, or hearts dear 
to you as your own, it has not done all its work; that 
it goes forth through the length and breadth of your 
country's great interests, and scatters blessings from 
its wings over the land at large, as well as over your 
own dweUing. One of the remarks by which men 
contrive to wrap up, in a few words, much error with 
truth, so as to make the error pass under cover of the 
truth, is the very common one, that religion is a mat- 
ter only between the individual and his God. So far 
as the personal responsibleness of the individual, as a 
moral being, is alone concerned, it is so; but it is like- 
wise something more : it is a matter of vital interest 
between the members of society, a matter with re- 
spect to which they have deep and solemn obligations 
growing out of the compact and fellowship of civil life. 
There are few who appear to understand that human 
society is God's institution, and is imbedded in princi- 
ples which presuppose the action of a higher power 
than that of mere expediency. Many persons regard 
the problem for the construction and perpetuation of a 
community as solved, when due provision is made for 
the regulated action of self-interest, ambition, and per- 
sonal enterprise, by nice adjustments and under skil- 
fully contrived forms of government. Society, they 
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think, is a machine which will work curiously and well 
when thus put together. But all such views of the 
subject are essentially shallow and false; the social 
state has higher and nobler ends than these to accom- 
plish. It is not a mere trading company, a combi- 
nation for mutual protection and mutual assistance in 
business; its true character and purposes are never 
understood, till it is considered as having its foundations 
in no mechanical contrivances, but in that spiritual law 
of God, which embraces all the intellectual and moral 
relations of man.* Every one in. society is a constitu- 
ent portion of a whole, which must be based on the 
unseen power and be penetrated by the living spirit of 
Eternal Truth. Yet how few are there among the 
members of any community, who look at the subject 
in this light. " Many persons, I am afraid," says an 
able -writer, "have never found out that there were 
any bonds connecting them with the state, until they 
made the discovery in a prison." t 

So, in our estimate of the prosperity and perpetuity 
of a nation, we are perpetually in danger of leaving 



* " The State," says Edmund Burke, " is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perish- 
able natureu It is a partnership in all science; a partnership in all art; 
a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of such 
a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a part- 
nership not only betwe'en those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born. Each 
contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher natures, 
connecting the visible and invisible world, according to a fixed compact 
sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all physical and all moral 
natures, each in their appointed place." — Reflections on the Revolution in 
France; Works, III. 116. 

t Guesses at Truth, II. 7a 
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moral and religious considerations out of the account 
We think of an extensive commerce beating its path- 
ways across every ocean, lifting its white saik to the 
breeze in every quarter of the world, and gathering its 
contributions over every sea and from every shore. 
We think of a busy and well-conducted agriculture, 
subduing the wilderness and making it blossom as the 
rose, turning a whole land, as it were, into a fruitful 
garden, nerving the arm of the laborer with strength 
and breathing health into his frame, and forming the 
rally ing-point of a people's dependence. We think of 
the vast operations of manufactures, in which mechan- 
ical ingenuity has created so mighty an auxiliary to 
human labor, and which, by the voice of the water- 
courses, proclaim the power of art in furnishing the 
commodities of comfort and elegance. We think of a 
system of government, of which the principles are 
theoretically just, which acknowledges and guards the 
inalienable rights of man, and leaves each one all the 
freedom not inconsistent with the safety of the whole. 
We think of the means of physical defence, of armies 
ready at the call of danger to repel the hosts of the foe, 
of jfleets making the ocean tremble under their roar and 
teaching the foreigner to respect a nation's flag. These 
are the things of which we think, when we compute 
the elements of a people's greatness and prosperity; 
these are the brilliant points on which we fix our eyes, 
and the community, we say, which has such resources 
and such defences, is glorious and happy. But, we 
may depend upon it, if the estimate stop here, it is 
radically defective, for the whole vast consideration of 
moral influence and religious power is left out of view; 
and, if there be any truth in history, any truth in reason 
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or revelation, the estimate which leaves these out of 
sight is mutilated and utterly fallacious throughout. 

Nothing can be substituted in place of religious prin- 
ciple, as the cement or the binding force of society. 
Mere kaowledge will not answer the purpose ; mere 
education will not do the work; for a people may be 
very knowing, without being truly wise. " I fear," says 
one, " there i3 a moment of broken lights in the intel- 
lectual day of civilized countries, when knowledge 
among them becoming all too much, wisdom becomes 
all too little." Even the fantastic forms and erratic 
courses of the religious sentiment will not be regarded 
with contemptuous severity by one, who remembers 
that they are but the extravagant or defective operation 
of a principle, which is as the very life-blood of the 
community. " Superstition," says Burke, " is the reli- 
gion of feeble minds; and they must be tolerated in an 
intermixture of it, in some trifling or some enthusiastic 
shape or other, else you will deprive weak minds of a 
resource found necessary to the strongest." We are 
told, that in ancient times the Christian emperors, 
when they were about to enter a church, laid aside 
their arms, left behind them the guards by whom they 
were at other times constantly attended, put ofl* their 
crowns, and appeared in the house of God simply as 
undistinguished individuals, standing in the presence of 
the common Father. In this reverent humility, which 
veiled imperial dignity before the King of Kings, there 
is an emblem of the profound respect with which every 
true-seeing patriot will regard religion in the state. 
Though this sentiment may be far less sincere and 
efficient among us than it should be, yet it is refreshing 
to contemplate our churches, scattered far and wide in 
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the land, as memorials of the persuasbn, that religion 
must have a central lodgment among the elements of a 
people's wellbeing. 

4. The sanctuary is a symbol of the advancetnent of 
that religious truth, to which Christ told the Roman 
governor that he came into the world to be^r witness. 
Our temples signify that we feel the importance of 
Christian instruction. If their true purpose is under- 
stood, they are consecrated to the spirit of progress, to 
the enlargement of Christian knowledge, to the growth 
of spiritual wisdom. The pulpit, if it be faithful to its 
ofiice, is to act as an opposing power to that dulness of 
apprehension, or that narrowness of soul, which would 
paralyze or bind in chains the expansive genius of the 
Grospel of Christ. 

There is a state of apathy respecting Christianity, as 
a po\^er of moral and intellectual life, which grows 
upon the soul, like a disease, from worldliness or sec- 
tarianism. We do not look to religion as giving our 
faculties the noblest and most generous task, on which 
they can be exercised. Amidst our cares and striv- 
ings, we hasten along with our eyes on the ground, and 
our hands busy among perishing things; and mean- 
while the broad arch of Heaven in all its glory is over 
our heads, and beauty and light are bursting forth in 
the upper region, but we heed them not; for, if we did, 
no feeling of indifference, no unworthy thought, could 
be associated with a religion w^hich ever beckons us 
onward and upward to the vision of truth, to the 
mount of God. Let the house, w^here the instructions 
of the Gospel are dispensed, be considered as bringing 
a strong power to bear against this unhappy tendency, 
and it will have a meaning in accordance with the call 
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which God makes, by his providence and his word, on 
the activity of our spiritual nature. 

The church, then, is significant of the duty of free 
and sanctified inquiry into religious truth, — a duty of 
much wider extent, and of more solemn obligation, than 
are commonly assigned to it. No one can consider 
this as a light matter, who remembers that God is our 
instructer, that the human mind is his inspiration, and 
that the great topics of investigation presented by 
religion are the points of contact between the Infinite 
Spirit and our spirits. We are shamefully fal^e to the 
trust committed to us by aur Heavenly Father, when 
we shut out Christianity from the action of our faculties, 
or lay it aside as a thing to be carefully kept, perhaps 
to be honored, but not to be received as a central 
principle of impulse to . the mind's progress. This is 
treachery to our own immortal nature ; it is ingratitude 
towards God. Religious truth is the souPs natural 
food. Will you starve this godlike power, or compel 
it to feed on husks, or to accustom itself to poisonsi 
If you do, a fearful retribution will be found in its 
dwarfed, diseased, or shrivelled condition. 

Consider what are the subjects to which the religion 
of Christ invites our thoughts. It tells us that over 
this scene of things, in which we live, there is a Pre- 
siding Mind, a Moral Governor, who takes charge of 
the interests of truth and righteousness, who has made 
the law of his service the law of our happiness, and 
who, in the word of revelation, has opened a pathway 
of communication between himself and the human 
mind, which is kindred to him in its origin and growth. 
It tells us that the moral Ufe kindled up in our breasts 
is destined for a high and holy purpose, of which it can 
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fail only by our own faithlessness or folly, and that all 
things, if rightly used, have a meaning and a tendency 
towards the great aim of our existence. It tells us, that 
the mission of Jesus Christ was a mission of love, of 
peace, of pardon to a world darkened by sorrow and 
sin; that he came to bring, in the healing power of 
heavenly influences, an enlightening and regenerating 
agency for all the principles of our higher nature; that, 
by his ministry, God has brought fully to light those 
purposes of mercy which are commensurate with man's 
whole existence, and has imparted, in the fulness of its 
blessing, the inspiration of the life-giving doctrine of 
immortality, that grand keystone in the arch which 
supports human virtue. These are the leading lines 
of those truths, which the Gospel of our Lord arrays 
before us. It directs the seekers after wisdom to such 
treasures as the world giveth not and taketh not away ; 
it speaks consolation, not elsewhere to be found, to the 
sorrow-stricken heso^t; it brings the message of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation to the penitent and heavy-laden 
sinner. And shall these truths be a dumb show before 
dull eyes? Shall they quicken no life in our spiritual 
nature, excite no action of thought and inquiry, allure 
to no search, no questioning as to their meaning, 
their relations, their bearing on the present and future 
developements of our being? Shameful insensibility 
if they do not; for all the objects of intellectual and 
moral research, all the higher forms of art and litera- 
ture, all the manifestations of man's inward beiiig, are 
allied to religion by close ties ; and dull or hardened 
must be the mind that can slumber over such interests 
as these. 

I am aware that the phrase free inquiry has become 
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too much a cant phrase, soiled by the handling of the 
ignorant q.nd the reckless, by those who. fall into the 
mistake of supposing that rehgion has its root in the 
understanding, and by those who can see just far 
enough to doubt, and no further. Nevertheless, the 
free inquiry, which the Christian instruction of the 
sanctuary demands, has a true and high meaning when 
it is understood to promote the earnest and unshackled 
action of the soul about the greatest of all truths* It 
stands in opposition to the narrowing and degrading 
tendencies of sectarianism. There are those, whose 
minds are for ever moving round in the little circle of 
then* doctrines, imagining that the whole Christian 
world is pent up withm these limits. There are those, 
in whom early associations have created a fond attach- 
ment to a creed in itself cheerless and barren, and who 
prefer it to the most genial and expansive views, be- 
cause it is the native soil of their religious fefelings, — 
just as the Greenlander loves hig ice-clad rocks and 
his wilderness of snow better than the most sunny and 
fertile fields in the world. There are others whose 
fetters are more loose, though they still wear fetters, 
whose prison-house of the mmd is of somewhat lai^er 
dimensions, but who still have a prison, who offer 
encouragement to the free action of the spirit up to a 
eert^n point and there stop, proclaiming those to be 
dangerous men who go beyond or aside from that point. 
So it comes to pass, that intolerance is still the beset- 
ting sin of man in questions of religious or social inter- 
est. In out times and in our land, it cannot immure 
the body in dungeons, or banish the individual from his 
country; but it can find other means of admonishing 
him, that it is necessary to walk within the prescribed 

9 
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limits, — other modes of operation, which, as Jortin 
says, "resemble the method of Italian assassins, to 
beat a man with satchels of sand; no blood is shed 
and no bones are broken, but the patient dies by the 
operation." • 

Now the question, whether individual inquiry on 
religious subjects shall take place, is settled by a power 
higher than human. In this, as in other departments, 
thought is an irrepressible, unquenchable element. The 
walls of a dungeon cannot straiten it; many waters 
cannot overwhelm it; the fires of persecution cannot 
consume it ; the foot of arbitrary power cannot trample 
it down. The only question is, whether you will allow 
it to move on towards its high objects with a straight- 
forward, unembarrassed progress, or will drive it into 
by-paths and secret passages, and compel it to take a 
slow or ch'cuitous course. The answer of Christianity 
is. Give it a free action and let it be glorified. " Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?'' was 
the question of our Saviour to the men of his time. 
No man has ever contrived articles, however numer- 
ous, or words, however cunningly arranged, which will 
express all the meaning of Christianity. Every indivi- 
dual must dig in this minie of truth for himself, and find 
and bring out such treasures as he may. Here is the 
only just principle. Whatever restrains or dwarfs the 
spiritual individuality of any man, inflicts a cruel injury 
upon him, and is at war with the genius of our religion. 
An associated body of worshippers is not a community 
to be shaped by one standard of thought or feeling. 
The true glory of our Christian institutions is that moral 
glory, which consists in being the instruments of put- 
ting into active forms, and transmitting from mind to 
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mind, from generation to generation, the living spirit 
that animates the kingdom of Christ in the soul. We 
want that large and calm tolerance, which leaves to 
every mind its unmolested peculiarities of spiritual 
developement; for thus, and thus only, the true church 
of Christ's believers is constituted. The soul is most 
quiet and peaceful when its movements are most free, 
as the motion of our globe, swiftly as it careers through 
the fields of space, disturbs not even the slender threads 
of which the spider weaves her web. We carry out 
consistently the principles of the Reformation, around 
which we profess to rally, only when we. allow every 
one in tranquil freedom to concentrate upon the search 
after divine wisdom that attention of the soul, which is 
the souPs prayer for truth.* That portion of the inter- 
nal life of religion, which is capable of being carried 
forth from one mind into another, is, by the nature of 
the case, the most uncertain and the least considerable; 
there should, therefore, be a conscientious reference to 
circumstances in the diffusion or expression of religious 
views, — for there are persons upon whom the beams 
of truth, falling directly and at once, may produce a 
fever. Let there be a wise regard, in each, to the dic- 
tates of enlightened prudence; but let a community of 
Christian worshippers be united on the large ground, 
which allows freedom to the manifestations of the indi- 
vidual soul. To such a community we may say, in 
the words of the ancient prophet, "Arise, shine; for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.*' 

* " L'attention de I'esprit est la priere naturelle que nous faisons k la 
v6rit6 int^rieure, afin qu'elle se d^couvre ^ nous."--Malebranche's Con- 
versationa ChrHienneSf p. 3. 
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5. The sanctuary is a symbol of man's relation to the 
Infinite and the Eternal This suggestion, though in 
some degree impUed in my preceding remarks, de- 
serves a distinct notice. I mean by it, that, wherever 
we see a church, there is a sign that we belong, in all 
that can truly be called ours, to that which is above the 
shadowy and changing conditions of time. 

We have faculties and affections, that are ever run- 
ning out into the unlimited in time and space. All 
religion presupposes, as a condition, this fact in our 
nature ; the modes of being apprehended by our senses, 
or by the mere exercise of the understanding, are all 
limited and finite. Matter, in its various shapes and 
relations, is straitened within boundaries; it is fragmen- 
tary and depends on conditions; it decays, perishes, 
changes its forms. Every thing of this sort is mutable, 
transitory, in a state of flux and reflux. We see only 
a succession of effects and manifestations. We stand 
before Nature, as before a passing show. We our- 
selves, as well as the surrounding objects, are per- 
petually changing. Frailty is written on our frames. 
The bubble swelling and bursting on the surface of the 
water, the vapor ascending and vanishing in the thin 
air, the dust blown away by the wind, — these are the 
images by which man represents to himself his brief 
and broken life. Now there is a part of our nature, 
which all this does not satisfy. There is something 
within us, — call it a feeling, or call it reason, — which 
struggles away from these finite, these temporary 
things, and seeks to rise to some existence wUch is 
absolute in itself, and subject to none of these condi- 
tions. This process will be more or less adequately 
performed, according to the refinement of tha individual 
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or of the community; but the germ of it is always in 
man, and is always at work. 

Aspirations towards the infinitely pure are also de* 
veloped in the moral nature. In this world, good is 
entangled amidst imperfection and struggle; tempta- 
tions assail and sorrow wearies us; the body enmons 
and sometimes weighs down the soul; we are compel* 
led to do battle through sin and weakness; and the 
excellence which we reach, we can gain only by con*- 
test or from opposition. But, at the same time, we 
have a feeling which prompts us to look out beyond 
this scene of feeble and thwarted efforts to that state 
of calm, unmingled moral purity, which we can antici* 
pate, though we witness it not. We ascend far above 
the agitating hopes and fears, the toil and turmoil out 
of which goodness is wrung on earthy till we come to a 
Being, who, in the tranquil fubess of infinity, embodies 
and personifies the perfect principle of moral rectitude, 
and to a form of existence, in which the law of unvary- 
ing right constitutes the line of spontaneous motion for 
all thought and feeling, and obedience to it is ever the 
central action of the souL In short, we are carried 
upward to a world, whose sun is truth, whose atmo* 
sphere is love. 

Such is the soul's tendency to the mfinite and the 
eternal. This is the side of our nature, on which its 
true sublimity appears; and on this side it is always 
connected with religion. We live here as in a valley, 
whose horizon is crowned with mountains that limit 
our view within a space comparatively narrow; but, 
between these mountains, vistas open here and there, 
through which, as by outlets from the enclosure, 
thought aad imagbation escape into the measureless 
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region beyond, where the blue sky ever smiles serene-* 
ly, and the vast air is always filled with bland and pure 
influences. In all this there is a sober reality, which 
the spirit of man in its best hours of meditation recog- 
nises and loves. Unless life is wholly enthralled in 
the servitude of sense and of animal appetite, we must 
feel, amidst our strait limits and narrow conditions, 
that it is refreshing to mount on the wings of that faith, 
which springs from the constitution of the soul, to the 
absoluteness, the repose of the Infinite. Our condi- 
tion is like that of one, who should rise from troubled 
sleep, broken and disturbed by such dreams as are 
attended with a painful sense of frustrated effort, and 
should look out in the stillness of midnight on the clear, 
calm heavens, where the stars glisten in strange beauty, 
and, amidst a silence as of infinity, the vast firmament 
seems with loving gendeness to brood over the little 
spot on which we dwell. 

Now this feeling is interwoven among the elements 
of all religion, or rather is itself the element of all. It 
ever struggles forth into some outward expression; it 
is rudely symbolized even among the uncultivated 
tribes of mankind, and in corrupt or darkened forms of 
the religious sentiment, by idols, altars, and strange 
services. The remark has been made, that it is 
because music and poetry awaken the feeling of the 
infinite, and owe to this a large part of their fascination, 
that they have been always associated with religion, 
and employed in worship by different nations and 
tribes.* There are some churches, the great monu- 
ments of architectural power, which call into strong 



* Ancillon, MHangea de LUUrature et dt PhtUmphiei 1. 29. 
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action this same far-reaching sentiment. Travellers 
tell us, that, when standing under the dome of St. 
Peter's at Rome, they have been entirely subdued by 
an indescribable feeling of the littleness of every earthly 
thing, and have been awed into silent wonder by the 
presence of a vastness, which seems ever expanding 
into infinity. 

But all the forms, in which this sentiment has ap- 
peared, are shackled and stinted when compared with 
that which it receives from Christianity. In the Gospel 
of Christ, the infinite and the eternal are the pervading 
and quickening influences. The pure spirituality of its 
doctrines, the deep foundations of everlasting truth 
on which its precepts are based, its " great and pre- 
cious promises," by which, according to the Apostle 
Peter's noble expression, we become " partakers of a 
divine nature," its warnings, which reveal to us the 
fearful destiny of spiritual barrenness or corruption, 
that constant connexion of all duties and hopes with 
God, as the Fountain of life and blessedness, which 
breathes a calm and holy spirit through its whole frame 
and structure, its provisions for making the soul 
" strong in the Lord and in the power of his might," — 
these characteristics of the dispensation of Jesus are a 
pledge, that it is adapted by divine energy to give 
endless expansion to the sentiment of the infinite. 

It is wonderful how harmoniously the Christian sys- 
tem has united the most practical with the most sub- 
lime spirit While its precepts are du-ect, plain, and 
searching, so that no duty or crisis can occur in life, for 
which you will not find a guide in the principles it 
supplies, it suggests or discloses, at the same time, the 
most lofty views of all that is exclusively spiritual, of 
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all that may truly be called eternal. Thus it provides 
most amply, on the one hand, for the moral, and on the 
other for the religious developement of our nature. It 
is a mistake to consider these two as identical; but in 
their just and beautiful harmony may be found one 
of the internal proofs, that the Gospel of Christ is a 
system of divine wisdom, admirably fitted to elicit and 
cherish the full action of man's whole nature. The 
provision for the infinite, for the sentiment peculiarly 
religious, is that part of the beneficent power of Chris- 
tianity which, amidst the downward tendencies of 
earthly things, we are most apt to neglect or under- 
value. Yet it is here, that we most need its elevating 
and sustaining influence; it is here, that, by its holy 
truths, it dispenses the refreshment which the soul 
craves. ^^It seemed good to infinite goodness and 
wisdom, to form a noble piece of coin out of clay, and 
to stamp his own image upon it, with this inscription, — 
The earthly B<m of God.*^^ But without those aspira- 
tions towards the eternal, which Christianity inspires, 
this divine image will lose its true expression, will be 
dulled and tarnished, if not broken into fragments. 
Without these, the spirit of man, hovering over the 
restless flood of perishing things, ^^ like the birds in the 
days of the deluge, will seek a resting-place in vain, 
and at last sink in the waters." 

Let us remember, then, that the temples which we 
build, by the purposes to which they are devoted, be- 
come significant of this high and holy tendency of our 
Christian faith. Amidst this limited and transient con- 
dition of being, they stand day by day pointing silently 

• Leighton's Works, IV. 176. 
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towards heaven, as if to remind us that the home of 
the soul is in the infinite and eternal, as if to admon- 
ish us that all our best and most strenuous aims should 
be upward, ever upward, as if to keep in perpetual 
remembrance the beautiful meaning of those expressive 
words of the Saviour, " Believe me, the hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father : God is a spirit, and 
they that w^orship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth." 

I have thus attempted to set forth some of those 
objects or purposes, of which the sanctuary may be 
regarded as the significant symbol. 

To express the whole in few words, a Christian 
temple is the symbol of spiritual life in the individual 
heart and through the community. To the individual, 
it represents that power of devotion and of religious 
knowledge, which, being inwrought in the structure of 
the soul and laid deep among the materials of thought, 
calls into enlightened action the principle of earnest 
faith, on which our nature leans for its best support ; 
furnishing strength in the hour of weakness and solace 
in the hour of suffering, protection amidst temptation 
and stoutness of heart amidst despondency ; growing 
with the wants and exigencies of the free spirit, and 
helping it to go forth on its heavenward path and be 
glorified. To the community, the house of worship 
stands as the memorial of that moral power, which is 
the golden clasp of the great interests of society, bind- 
ing together in salutary union the elements of all that 
is precious, noble, and life-giving. Loose this,, and the 
parts, of which the fi*ame-work of the relations of social 

10 
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happiness is composed, fall asunder, and nothing is 
ultimately left to save men from themselves. The re- 
ligious element hallows our relation to each other, by 
encircling it with our relation to the common Father. 
There is a more vital principle of the public welfare, 
than any which the shallow calculation of the short- 
sighted politician recognises; and that is a healthy 
spiritual life diffused through the different parts of the 
social fi-ame, cementing them and breathing upon them 
a kindly influence as from heaven. The Bible is the 
true law book, and God the rightful legislator. 

The occasion leads me to advert very briefly to the 
application of these views to the condition of our own 
community. We leave our religious institutions en- 
tirely to voluntary effort. Religion, as a pubUc agency, 
must be upheld among us solely by such aid, as the 
conviction and the conscience of each individud may 
prompt him to bestow. We have refused to this vital 
interest the provision, which we extend to the functions 
of education and civil government ; and, having adopted 
this course, we must now pursue it for better or for 
worse; But we should be reminded how weighty is 
the responsibility thus thrown upon individuals, who 
stand free to give or to withhold help for this great 
central interest of society. How vitally important does 
it become, that the public mind should be enlightened, 
and the public conscience kept alive on this subject ; 
that an intimate and quickening persuasion of the ne- 
cessity of religious institutions should be more deeply 
placed among the mind's most familiar convictions ; and 
that the worship of God and the instructions of Chris- 
tianity should be regarded as " part and parcel'' of the 
social state. Wherever we see a church in our cities 
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or vSlages, let us hope that we see a pledge of affec- 
tionate respect for those sacred institutions, which 
maintain and stimulate, as a public principle, the sense 
of accountableness to God ; wtich afford a holy 
ground of common interest, whither we can retire from 
the competitions and exasperations of life ; and which 
exhibit the sanctions even of ordinary duties in a light, 
that shows them high as heaven and lasting as eternity. 
God grant that there may be all this meaning in the 
temples which we build ; for, if any dependence is to 
be placed on the records of man's experience, or on 
the voice of divine truth, it cannot be questioned, that, 
when the appurtenances which dignify, or the guards 
which fortify the religious sentiment, are severed from 
the confidence and love of a people, there is rottenness 
at the heart of that people's system, there is a work of 
withering decay in progress, and on their walls may be 
inscribed, as on those of Babylon's monarch, " God 
hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it." 

And now, brethren and fi-iends, let us turn our 
thoughts to the special interests of this occasion. By 
the divine blessing, you have been permitted to under- 
take and complete this edifice for the service of the 
Most High. When the progress of time rendered it 
necessary or expedient to leave the sanctuary, in which 
you and your fathers had so long worshipped, and 
which is remembered with affectionate respect for the 
many pleasant and holy associations that had gathered 
around it, you began the Christian enterprise of build- 
ing a new church, having invoked the protecting care 
of Him, to whose honor it was to be consecrated. You 
have finished the undertaking in the most praiseworthy 
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manner. With judgment and taste, that are highly 
creditable to those who have superintended, and to 
those who have executed the work, you have erected 
a sanctuary, the chaste beauty and- the comely dignity 
of which correspond to the honor due to religious in- 
stitutions. God grant that the purposes, for which this 
house of our solemnities has been placed here, may be 
abundantly answered, that it may stand forth to us, 
our children, and our successors, as the symbol of that 
spiritual life which the Gospel of Jesus, when truly 
received, imparts to the individual soul and to the prin- 
ciples of a community. 

We dedicate this sanctuary to the only living and 
true God, to the unrivalled, undivided Majesty of the 
Everlasting One, to the Universal Father, whose provi- 
dence is our cloud by day and our pillar of fire by 
night, to Him who is light and love, to the King eter- 
nal, immortd, and invisible, whose power and godhead 
are manifested in the world about us, and in the spirit 
that quickeneth. 

We dedicate it to Jesus Christ, the Saviour, to him 
who was sanctified and sent of the Father, who camjB 
to seek and to save that which was lost, the way, the 
truth, and the life, the Redeemer from sin and sorrow, 
whom having not seen we love, in whom, though now 
we see him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 

We dedicate it to the Holy Spirit of grace and truth, 
to that spirit by which God imparts to his children the 
energy of enlightening influences and the peace of holy 
tranquillity, which is not the spirit of fear, but of power, 
of love, and of a sound mmd, and by which they who 
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receive it are made meet for the inheritance of saints 
in light. 

We consecrate this house to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to no human creed, no confession of faith de- 
vised by man, no form of words constructed to hold 
the mind in bondage, but to the free, broad, sanctify- 
ing truth as it is in Jesus, to the word of life which was 
taught by one who spake as man never spake, the word 
which liveth and abideth for ever, and maketh wise 
unto salvation. 

We consecrate our church to the cause of good 
morals and of man's improvement, to that spirit of pro- 
gress which respects the wisdom gathered from the 
experience of ages, and the distinctions established by 
God, to those principles which lie at the foundation 
of the true welfare of society, the principles of pure 
morality, of order, of justice, of peace. 

We devote this pulpit to the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, — the ministry that breathes devotion and charity, 
that calls the sinner from the error of his ways, and 
directs him to the purifying fountain opened in the 
Gospel, that gives light to the inquiring mind, relief to 
the distressed, consolation to the sorrow-stricken, and 
leads forth the soul into the holy freedom of God's 
children. 

We consecrate this communion-table to the blessed 
influences of the service, which commemorates him 
who said, "Do this in remembrance of me;'' and the 
voice of music and the organ notes we would dedicate 
to the strains of holy praise, of heartfelt thanksgiving, 
and of the soul's purest emotions. 

Thou, who " dost prefer before all temples the 
upright heiurt and pure," accept this offering at our 
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hands. Let thy presence overshadow and hallow this 
place; and may the prayers and praises, which shall 
ascend hence, rise as grateful incense to thy throne in 
Heaven. 

Brethren and friends, we have now given this sanc- 
tuary to God. Let us not forget, that we must give 
ourselves to him in faith, obedience, and devotion. 
** Know ye not, that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you ? '' From Sab- 
bath to Sabbath we shall come hither to worship the 
Father of our spirits, and to cry unto him for mercy 
and pardon ; may we bring none but that sacrifice with 
which he is well pleased, even the sacrifice of humility, 
of penitence, of thankfulness. We shall come hither 
to listen to the things that belong to our everiasting 
peace, to inquire after the wisdom of heaven, to wait 
for the light which breaks forth from the Scriptures of 
truth ; may we attend as those who have a felt persua- 
sion of a personal interest in the things of eternity; 
may the word be so dispensed from this place, and so 
received by you, that we may ever go hence wiser 
and better. We shall come hither to commemorate 
our Saviour at the table, which bears the consecrated 
memorials of his sufferings and death; may it ever be 
to us a service of Christian love, an excitement to 
Christian improvement; never may we pervert and 
narrow it into an occasion of exclusiveness ; but may 
we regard it as the scene of fellowship with those of 
every name, who acknowledge the same Master. We 
shall come hither to consecrate our children to God at 
the holy font; may we feel that these objects of our 
affection are living spirits to be educated for Heaven; 
and may the baptismal water be the emblem of that 
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purity, to which it will be our fervent prayer that we 
may be enabled to train them in the Christian life. 
We shall come hither when our hearts are oppressed 
with the cares or saddened with the griefs of life, and 
when they are animated with prosperity and joy ; may 
we find that relieving power which shall lighten the load 
of anxiety or sorrow, and may we hallow our blessings 
by placing around them the associations of religious 
gratitude. If such be the influences found here, then 
will it be well for us, that we have built and consecrated 
this house; then may our affections gather fast and 
strong to this spot, and our hearts cleave to the sanc- 
tuary with their purest and holiest love. • It is a part 
of the gorgeous description of the New Jerusalem, in 
the sublime visions of the Apocalypse, that there was 
" no temple therein." Thus beautifully is it signified, 
that the aid afforded to our imperfection by the sanc- 
tuaries we rear will no longer be needed, when the 
soul shall be emancipated into that world where her 
whole action will be the true worship, her whole growth 
the true service. Let it be our prayer, that the power 
of inward life found here may be such as to prepare 
us for the time, when there shall be " no temple," but 
the spirit devoted to truth and to Grod ! 
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I. ANTHEM . 

Lift up your heads, eternal gates, 
unfold to entertain the King of siory : 
see, he comes with all his shining 
train. Who is this King of glory? 
Who ? The Lord of hosts renowned : 
he alone is King of fflory, he alone is 
King, who is with glory crowned. 

II. INTRODUCTORY PRAYER. 

Br THE Rev. Joseph Field. 

III. 
SELECTION FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 
Bt the Ret. Daniel Austin. 

IV. ORIGINAL HYMN. 
Bt Mb. Frederick A. Whitney. 

To Thee, great Spirit, by whose will 

Our labors have been blest, 
Whose arm doth shield from daily ill, 

Whose eye doth guard our rest; 
We consecrate this chosen place, 

An ofiferinff to thy name, 
Here seek henceforth thy needed 
grace. 

Thy glorious truth proclaim. 

Nor only here the accepted strain 

Shall rise, since not alone 
At Sychar's mount, or Judah's fane, 

Thou, Father, shalt be known : 
But Nature is a temple now. 

And all, who worship Thee, 
In truth must worship, while they bow 

The soul, as bow the knee. 

Their service such, pure One, attend 

Thy children's prayer above ; 
In^ladness, grief, temptation, send 

Thy counsel, strength, and love. 
Guide thou his steps, who leads our 
way 

To Thee and truth divine ; 
Let all his words Thy will obey. 

And all his life be Thine. 

As Israel came to dedicate 

The latter house of old ; 
While holy priests were called to wait, 

And clouds of incense rolled ; 
Thy glory sanctified the hour, 

Thy spirit warmed each heart; 
Thus ever. Lord, in love and power. 

Thy spirit here impart. 

V. DEDICATORY PRAYER. 
By the Rev. Samuel Ripley. 



VI. ANTHEM. 

And will the great eternal God 
On earth establish his abode ? 
And will He from his radiant throne 
Avow our temples as his own ? 
These walls we to thy honor raise ; 
Long may they echo to thy praise, 
And thou, descending, fill the place 
With choicest tokens of thy grace. 
Here let the great Redeemer reign, 
With all the glories of his train ; 
Whilst power divine his word attends, 
To conquer foes and cheer his friends. 

Great King of Glory, come. 
And with thy favor crown 

This temple as thy dome. 
This people as thine own. 
VII. SERMON. 

By the Rev. Convers Francis. 

VIII. ORIGINAL HYMN. 

By Mr. Theodore Parker. 

The humble pile our fathers raised. 
Has bowed beneath Time's weighty 
hand ; 
They too have gone, whose voices 
praised 
Jehovah in a savage land. 

And now, O Lord, we build again. 
To seek thy favor and thy face. 

Another and a nobler fane. 

And ask thy blessing on this place. 

Here send thy Holy Spirit down, 
With favors from thy throne above. 

Our hearts to fill, our lives to crown ; 
O give us faith, and hope, and love. 

And may there dwell within this place 

Each pure desire and holy trust. 

To fill our souls with heavenly grace. 

When these walls crumble to the 

dust. 

IX. CONCLUDING PRAYER. 

By the Rev. Samuel Oilman. 

X. ANTHEM. 
Glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace, good will to men. Glory 
be to God on high, peace on earth, 
good will to men. Blessed is he who 
Cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest. Glory be to 
God on high. Hallelujah. Amen. 

XI. BENEDICTION. 
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